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A Rome for Christmas 
Bu Richard Burton 


A rome for Christmas, ne good folk all, 
A song for the time o’ near! 

Make merry music in bower and hall, 
With hen for a dan of cheer! 


But season the jest with a kindly decd, 
And let love deepen the song. 


-In the outer wans there are hearts that bleed 
AMI Ys And hands that labor long. 


As the nule-log burns and the gifts go round, 
As the indoor romps are high, 


\ > Oh, gentles, hark to the doleful sound 
OF the homeless ‘neath the skn! 


For how shall ne keep the Christmas-tide, 
Or cherish its Founder's name, 
Unless that nour hearts be open wide 
Co His people's want and shame? 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
KING HENRY V1. 


THIS BABY LAUGHS 





Baby Cain, Montgomery, Ala. 


Because its Daily Diet 1s 


MELLIN’S FOOD 





If you wish your Infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous, 


GIVE THE BABY MELLIN’S FOOD 


The Best Food for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our book for the instruction of Mothers, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Unsurpassed 
for Gifts 


Rare and fine Ori- 
ental Rugs and Car- 
pets of all sizes, and 
choice Turkish Em- 
broideries, imported 
by the Sultaniyé Im- 
porting Co., Native 
Collectors, 247-249 
Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


** An Antique Oriental 
Rug is a genuine 
relic of a lost art, 
becoming rarer with 
the lapse of time.” 


The American Carpet 
Trade Review. 


The 
3) Sultaniye 


247-9 Fifth Avenue 


Twenty-eighth Street 





The Best Work 


Simplest Means 


by the 


in the 


Shortest Time 


is accomplished by the 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


Constant Improvements make it the most modern machine on the market 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE MARK. 
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The Outlook 


E assume that our readers who are inter- 
ested in acquainting themselves with 
the President’s message in detail will 
have read it. For others we embody 
its more important statements and 
suggestions in a postal-card report. 

The Behring Sea fishery question 
is to be settled by arbitration. 

Foreign countries have opened their ports to inspected 
American pork. 

The New Orleans riot demonstrates that offenses 
against the treaty rights of foreigners should be transferred 
from State to Federal courts. 

From Chili no official complaint of the conduct of our 
officers has been received ; presumptively, therefore, their 
course was unobjectionable. If negotiations with Chili 
respecting Chilian outrages are not satisfactory, the Presi- 
dent will send in a special message. 

A thousand miles of the projected intercontinental rail- 
way have been surveyed. No insurmountable obstacles 
are met with. 

The Nicaraguan Canal cannot be advantageously built 
without a National guarantee of the canal company’s 
bonds. Such a guarantee is recommended. 

Silver coinage has been an advantage to the Nation, 
but free coinage of silver would promote silver mono- 
metallism, and would be bad. There is no prospect at 
present that an international conference on the subject 
would be successful. 

Postal facilities have been increased. Eight thousand 
miles of new postal service have been established. Exten- 
sion of the free delivery system to towns of five thousand 
population is recommended, and some extension to rural 
communities. . 

Four new war-ships have been built, and twenty-four are 
under construction. The navy should be adequate to pro- 
tect all our commerce and our citizens in all parts of the 
world. 

As the Indian Reservations are given up, Indian schools 
established by the Federal Government should be absorbed 
by the State system, but the Federal Government should 
pay the school tax until the Indian can be taxed. Twenty- 
three millions of acres of Indian land have been added 
to the public domain. 

Estimated pension expenditures for the year ending 
June 30, 1893, are $144,956,000, 

The subsidized railroads have made no provision to 
pay their debt to the United States. A commission is 
recommended to consider and report a plan for dealing 
with the debt. 

Every railroad engaged in inter-State commerce ought 
to be compelled to employ such couplers and air-brakes 
as will protect the brakemen from unnecessary injury and 
death. 

Some constitutional amendment is required to prevent 
gerrymandering, and to secure honest suffrage. A commis- 
sion appointed by the Supreme Court to devise a plan is 
suggested. 





The President’s declaration that no official complaint 
has been received from Chili must go far to neutralize the 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in this country be- 


cause of the appointment and supposed course of Mr. 


Egan. The President’s course respecting the Chilian out- 
rages seems to us both strong and in the best sense pacific. 
We do not believe that it is wise for the United States 
Government, directly or indirectly, to subsidize the Nicara- 
guan Canal. If it cannot be advantageously built without 
money or credit furnished by the people, let the money or 
credit be so furnished that the people will have their share 
in the profits of the enterprise. A partnership which 
gives all the profits to a few capitalists, and a large pro- 
portion of the risk to the people, is not the right kind of 
partnership. The President’s views on the silver question 
are substantially those which The Christian Union has 
persistently advocated, though we are sorry if he is right 
in his opinion that nothing is to be hoped from an inter- 
national conference to secure international bimetallic 
action. The principle which the President lays down 
respecting the navy, that it should be adequate for the 
protection of our citizens and commerce, is sound, but the 
less navy we can have the better, so long as this protection 
is adequately secured. It is difficult to see why Congress 
should not appoint a committee of its own members to 
deal with the subsidized railroads. For ourselves, we 
should like to see the Government take one of these rail- 
roads, as any other bondholder might do, and operate it, 
and so give the nationalization of the railroads a trial. 
Experiment is worth more than theory. 
2) 


All honest citizens will agree with the President’s indig- 
nant condemnation of gerrymandering. Unhappily, neither 
party can throw stones at the other for this practice, but 
honest men of both parties ought to unite in some method 
to prevent it in the future. We can conceive of no better 
scheme for this purpose than the President’s suggestion— 
the appointment of an unpartisan commission by the Su- 
preme Court for the purpose of devising such a method 
and recommending it to Congress, and through Congress 
to the people of the United States. We are by no means 
sure that the election of the Electoral College by dis- 
tricts, according to the Michigan plan, would*not be 
better than their election by States. If gerrymandering 
can be prevented, such a method of election would give a 
truer representation of the popular judgment, and there- 
fore better effect to the popular will. Since the President 
refers to the Lodge election bill, the failure of which he 
regrets, we may add that, in our judgment, any measure 
which should take the supervision of Federal elections 
away from the State and give it to the Federal Govern- 
ment would create more evils than it would cure. 


® 


The eighth annual report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is chiefly satisfactory in the steady progress which it 
reveals toward the destruction of the spoils system and 
the substitution of a business-like and intelligent system 
controlling all the administrative employees of the Gov- 
ernment. The opposition to the Civil Service Reform, so 
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far as the people are concerned, lies in inertia, not in an- 
tagonism. That inertia is being slowly overcome, and the 
reform is going on ,its quiet way toward its full con- 
summation. Every year records the inclusion of an in- 
creasing number of offices within the operation of the law, 
and there are now, in what is known as the classified civil 
service, 34,000 employees, or nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number of Government servants. In this classified 
list are to be found a majority of the clerks in the depart- 
ments at Washington, and of the employees in post-offices 
and custom-houses in the larger cities. During the past 
year the system has been extended to include physicians, 
teachers, matrons, and superintendents in the Indian ser- 
vice, a department in which the reform was sorely needed. 
The President has added to the general hopefulness of 
this report by an order recently issued, directing that in 
each department “a plan be at once devised and put in 
operation {for keeping an efficiency record of all persons 
within the classified service, with a view to placing promo- 
tions wholly upon the basis of merit.” This order, and 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy, reported in these 
columns, are among the most substantial services which 
President Harrison’s administration has rendered to the 
reform of the civil service—a reform which is bound, in 
the end, to triumph; when its establishment is once 
secured, people will look back with wonder upon the in- 
difference and patience with which the present system, or 
lack of system, has so long been endured. 


Mr. William B. Shaw, of the State Library at Albany, 
New York, has again-this year contributed to the “ Review 
of Reviews” an enlightening summary of the work of all 
our State Legislatures. Inasmuch as State legislation 
comes home to people so much more directly than National 
egislation, and is actually so much more important, Mr. 
Shaw’s article might with much reason be reprinted entire 
in these columns to show the outlook for all legislative 
reforms as indicated by the drift of popular thought during 
the year just ended. Education rightly occupies the first 
place, for in increasing measuré the aspiration of American 
democracy after equality is demanding that the highest 
educational opportunities shall be offered freely to every 
child born into the Republic. Several of the more back- 
ward States have-adopted important measures to raise the 
standards of elementary instruction by securing a class of 
trained teachers for even the more remote districts. Pro- 
vision has been made for teachers’ institutes in Missouri 
and West Virginia, and for normal schools offering equal 
advantages to both white and colored students in Arkansas 
and North Carolina. Delaware has adopted the free text- 
book system for her schools. What is known as the 
“‘ State contract” system for purchase of cheaper text-books 
has been adopted by Missouri, Texas, and West Virginia, 
and in Nebraska and New Mexico the purchasing is done 
by the local boards. The new States of Idaho and South 
Dakota have incorporated compulsory attendance clauses 
in their school laws. The Massachusetts law (which is 
more thoroughly enforced than that of any other State) has 
been amended by raising the age limit to fifteen years in 
those cities and towns where an opportunity is given fer 
industrial education. ‘ Educational legislation, however,” 
continues Mr. Shaw, “is by no means confined to the pub- 
lic school systems. The higher education is year by year 
receiving more attention in nearly all the States. Ample 
grants to State universities in the Middle and Western 
‘States ; the establishment of county high schools in Cali- 
fornia; liberal appropriations to academies in New England ; 
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the substantial encouragement offered by New York to the 
university extension movement, are all instances of recent 
legislation which show the tendency of the State to do 
more than to furnish a merely elementary education to its 


children.” 
& 


America has fewer Socialists than any other country. 
Yet, as regards educational opportunities, it most unflinch- 
ingly accepts the Socialistic principle: ‘To each accord- 
ing to his needs.” This principle is being extended to 
libraries and art galleries as well as schools, The Ameri- 
can State is in many places ahead of the American 
Church in providing that all spiritual ministrations shall 
be free. The “Socialism” toward which American de- 
mocracy is manifestly advancing is a Christian Socialism, 
which trusts that if the people receive first equal oppor- 
tunities for the development of manhood, the equalizing of 
material conditions must of itself be added unto these. 
The number of paupers in America is decreasing, and the 
giving of unearned material goods is protested against by 
the laboring classes themselves with increasing acrimonious- 
ness. The principle of brotherhood means, not that some of 
the children of the State shall support the others, but that 
all shall have the best possible equipment for self-support. 
There has, indeed, been no abatement in the extension 
of State charities, and in Maine, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming new provisions have been made for the 
material care of orphan and destitute children, But even 
here the material aid is only for those who absolutely can- 
not help themselves, and the educational end is not lost 
sight of. The same end is kept even more prominently 
in view in the other charities which have been pushed for- 
ward. “Indiana makes liberal appropriation for the indus- 
trial training of her blind, deaf-mute, and feeble-minded 
youth, Alabama henceforth will offer instruction, at the 
State’s expense, of all blind and deaf-mute children of the 
negro race. In North Dakota the education of deaf youth 
between the ages of seven and twenty is made compulsory. 
Pennsylvania opens a new State hospital for the cure of 
the chronic insane.” And, finally, New York and Ne- 
braska have practically adopted the policy of State main- 
tenance of the insane. Here again the “ Socialism” man- 
ifested is a Christian Socialism, which carries on the work 
of Christ in healing the sick, and making the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak. 
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The labor legislation of the year, which constitutes the 
most important part of the rest of Mr. Shaw’s survey, is 
likewise free from the materialism of the old Continental 
Socialism. In his summary he puts first the laws for the 
preservation of the health of employees in various indus- 
tries; second, those requiring the bi-monthly payment 
of employees; third, those for the abolition of the 
“truck”? system of wage payments; and fourth, those 
for the introduction of a short-hour day. The bi- 
monthly payment laws (Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and 
Wyoming) are, of course, directed against the credit sys- 
tem, by which honest purchasers are compelled to pay 
in advanced prices for the losses of storekeepers through 
the dishonesty of other purchasers and the difficulty of mak- 
ing collections. The laws against the “ truck ” system (IIli- 
nois, Washington, and Pennsylvania) are directed against 
the extortion prevalent where employees are paid in orders 
upon “company stores” instead of money that is legal 
tender anywhere. None of these laws, however, is so 
important as those enacted for the shortening of the hours 
of labor. In England such laws have generally been 
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restricted to the labor of women and children. This 
hardly logical distinction is being abandoned in America. 
The. Nebraska eight-hour law—by far the most sweeping 
measure of the kind ever passed—applies to all mechanics, 
servants, and laborers, except those engaged in farm and 
domestic labor. Wyoming makes eight hours constitute 
the coal-miner’s day, while Idaho and Kansas extend it to 
laborers on State and municipal works (as in New York). 
The number of hours of consecutive service permitted rail- 
way employees is reduced from the Ohio maximum of 
twenty-four to twenty in Minnesota and eighteen in Color- 
ado. In the solution of the industrial problem, as in the 
solution of the problem of popular self-government, it is 
the West of America that is leading the world. That the 
shortening of the hours of labor, in spite of the possible 
temporary reduction in wages, should now be put first 
among the demands of the laboring classes, is proof con- 
clusive that they care more for their manhood than for 
material help, and that in some partial way they accept 
the truth, taught by their history in the past, that the gains 
which are seen are temporal, and the gains which are 


unseen are eternal. 
® 


The joy of European land-owners over the resolution 
passed by the English Conservative Congress recommend- 
ing discriminating duties in favor of home and colonial 
products has been short-lived. Lord Salisbury, in inter- 
preting his speech at the Congress, has declared that he 
extended no hope to the landlords that protection would 
be reintroduced. He had simply pointed out to them 
that they had been the losers by its abandonment. Eng- 
land, he believes, is firmly attached to free trade. This 
un-Tory-like speech, however, is of far less significance 
than the reciprocity treaties which Germany is arranging 
with Austria and Italy, and possibly Spain, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the United States will be included as well. 
All Europe is discussing them. France and Russia are, 
of course, looking at their political significance in the solidi- 
fication of the Triple Alliance against them. In Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, however, the economic significance of the 
changes is in the foreground. The Liberals are delighted. 
The proposed reduction in the duty on cereals in Germany 
is 30 per cent. This is the first departure from that ten- 
dency to increased duties which has been manifested ever 
since Bismarck introduced the protective system to con- 
ciliate the country nobility, whose rents were being lowered 
by the inflow of “cheap goods from America.” Under 
the new treaties the United States will probably gain the 
same terms as are accorded to Austria and Italy. 


@ 


“Tt should be a matter of special care on the part of the 
Government,” says the Czar in his latest rescript relative 
to the great disaster in Russia, “to procure food for those 
suffering from the famine and to protect them from priva- 
tion.” A solicitude so anxious and humane would do 
credit to any philanthropist ; but it ill accords with much 
that the Russian Government has been doing since the 
extent and character of the famine became known. It 
may be true, as the “ Novoye Vremya” asserts, that a 


‘hundred millions of roubles have already been devoted to 


the alleviation of the misery from Odessa to Tobolsk. At 
the same time, however, the Russian tax-gatherer has been 
permitted to pursue his calling with a merciless cruelty 
that surpasses belief, and to facilitate with the cynical 
indifference of death itself the ravages of hunger. He 
demands from the destitute peasants not only the current 
taxes, but the arrears, with the interest thereon. No spec- 
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tacle of destitution and misery deters him from his inhuman 
pursuit. He seizes everything that he can lay his hands 
on. The “ Novoye Obzrenie,” a publication in the gov- 
ernment of Vyatka, says that in order to collect the money 
due for taxes and arrears “it will be necessary not only to 
sell the movable property of the wretched peasants by 
auction, but likewise, so to say, to strip their very skins 
from off their backs.” This has been almost literally 
done. “In one miserable village,” says a correspondent 
of the London “ Week,” “the poverty with which the 
Government agents found themselves face to face would 
have daunted an Egyptian tax-gatherer twenty years 
ago. To extract anything like money would have seemed, 
in the terms of the schools, creatio ex nihilo. And yet 
they accomplished the feat. They hunted up three hun- 
dred chickens, the only property discoverable, distrained 
them in the name of the Czar, and sold them to a neighbor- 
ing capitalist at the rate of twopence halfpenny for four.” 
In the presence of such an outrage as this, which is simply 
typical of what is going on wherever possible throughout 
the famine-stricken district, the Czar would earn a more 
lasting claim to some humane instincts were he to issue a 
ukase suspending the collection of taxes. If this money 
were left with the peasants, the Government would do 
much, to use the latest words from his Majesty’s pen, “ to 
protect them from privation.” 


® 


It is lamentable that the country at large receives no 
news from the anti-Lottery campaign in Louisiana. The 
Associated Press dispatches concerning it are not only 
few and meager, but they accept figures claimed by the 
Lottery, which are as untrustworthy as everything else that 
emanates from that institution. The ‘“ New Delta,” which 
represents the conscience of the State, has from the begin- 
ning given accounts which have the air of truth. In the 
beginning of the campaign it admitted that the Lottery had 
a tremendous lead, and it served notice, as will be remem- 
bered, that if the Democratic machine indorsed the Lottery, 
the anti-Lottery Democrats would repudiate the machine. 
During the last fortnight, however, the victories in the 
country parishes have enabled it to claim a majority of 
the delegates to the State Convention at Baton Rouge 
this week. The dispatch from the Chickering Hall meet- 
ing to the anti-Lottery forces after their New Orleans defeat, 
“‘ Sudden, the worst turns to best to the brave,” has met 
with fulfillment. There will doubtless be two Democratic 
conventions, but the Lottery forces will constitute the 
seceders. With the close of these conventions will begin 
the fight for the negro vote of the State, and it will become 
the duty of the North to send men as well as money to 


carry on the fight. 
@ 


Ignorant and ill-regulated charity is one of the great 
vices of our time. Of this vice an illustration is afforded 
by the extraordinary proposition of the “ Christmas 
Society,” whose object it is to collect on Christmas after- 
noon an enormous crowd of poor children in Madison 
Square Garden, and there present them with the toys 
once owned by the rich children, who are invited to occupy 
boxes for the occasion at $20 per box, or seats in the 
gallery at a dollar. Dr. Rainsford has done good service 
in sharply criticising this scheme. The “Evening Post” 
has done good service by enforcing the criticism. It says: 

“ What goes on among adults in the way of wealth-worship is repul- 
sive enough, but there has been no manifestation of it so unfortunate 


as the idea of bringing the children of the rich and the children of 
the poor, as such, together in the same building, the rich to sit as 
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wretched little prigs in the boxes, and play the part of patrons to the 
poor on the floor, their heads filled with the idiotic notion that because 
their fathers have been lucky in the stock market they are superior 
beings to their brethren down below. Nothing could well give a worse 
lesson to both rich and poor in a community like ours than such an 
exhibition. Whenever we bring the children of the rich and poor 
together in any such way, it should be for the purpose of showing the 
poor, not that the rich have more old toys and clothes and more money 
to give away, but that wealth has given them more knowledge, better 
manners, pleasanter voices, more modesty, kindliness, forbearance, and 
self-control.” 

Doubtless there is a real sentiment of benevolence behind 
the proposition, and yet it is equally certain that behind 
it there is a desire to furnish a new kind of sensation, a 
new spectacular entertainment for those who will sit in the 
boxes and the gallery and look upon the distribution-of 
the Christmas gifts to the poor. It would be difficult to 
find any considerable number of children in New York 
City who do not already have a Christmas treat provided 
for them by some one of the many charitable and mission- 
ary organizations. Dr. Rainsford declares that, in his 
opinion, “if the facts were known it would be found that 
the children gathering in Madison Square Garden will 
average three or four treats a head that week.” We 
desire to give our heartiest indorsement to the comments 
of the “Evening Post,” and to express our hope that 
none of our readers will contribute anything to the 
“Christmas Society” or to any so-called charities of this 
spectacular description. 

8 


Definite news from Emin Pasha is needed to clear up 
the doubt concerning the present condition of the Mahdist 
forces and the state of the country to the south of that 
occupied by them. It is now some seven months since 
Emin parted from Stanley at Bagamoyo and set out on an 
expedition by which he evidently proposed to prove that 
Stanley’s half-expressed opinion of his indecision and want 
of will-power was unfounded. His party set out under Ger- 
man auspices and carried the German flag, but when the 
treaty between England and Germany as to Africa was 
signed, an official letter of recall was sent to him from 
the German Government. The mails are not very regular 
in Central Africa, and Emin will probably declare that he 
never received his recall. At all events, he pushed boldly 
on into the British territory over the river forming the 
German-British boundary, the Kagera. As Germany at 
once renounced responsibility for his actions, he is now 
practically an independent power in himself. Rumors of 
the most startling kind have since come from the interior. 
It is at least possible that he has reoccupied his old prov- 
ince, with Wadelai for his headquarters, and some observ- 
ers of African affairs even speculate on the possibility of 
Emin’s attacking the Mahdists in the rear, marching on 
Khartoum, and avenging Gordon. This is, indeed, a start- 
ling programme, and one that can only be considered pos- 
sible in view of the undoubted dissensions and desertions 
in the Mahdist forces. 

@ 

GENERAL News.—Lord Dufferin will succeed the late 
Lord Lytton as the British Minister to France.—The 
Chinese Imperial troops have defeated the rebel forces in 
two battles, and the Chinese Government believes the 
insurrection at an end, A revolt against the Government 
of President Peixotto broke out in Campos, Brazil; a dis- 
patch states that the French Government will demand 
reparation from Brazil for the killing of several French 
subjects under the dictatorship of Fonseca. Dr. Welti, 
the President of Switzerland, has resigned his office in 
consequence of the unfavorable result to the Government 
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of the recent plebiscite in regard to disputed railway ques- 
tions. A general amnesty for political offenses has 
been proclaimed in France. Michael Davitt, the Irish 
leader, was severely injured in a faction riot at Waterford 
City on Sunday. The man who exploded a bomb in 
Russell Sage’s office is now thought to have been a Boston 
broker named Norcross. Very heavy storms prevailed 
about the British coast last week. 


& 
The Hope of the World 


What is the ground of our hope for and in humanity? Is 
there any ground? or is this hope merely temperamental ? 
—merely the baseless optimism which hopes whatever it 
wishes for? We believe—The Christian Union believes 
—in man, in his capacity for improvement, for self-govern- 
ment, for self-direction. We do nof believe that he needs 
a Church to rule him in spiritual things, or an aristocracy 
to rule him in temporal things. We believe in him whether 
white or red or black or copper-colored ; whether rich or 
poor, learned or unlearned. Webelieve in him inthe Church 
and out of the Church. We believe in hisfuture. We see 
in him a soldier, sometimes on top, sometimes under 
foot; a pilgrim, sometimes in sunshine and with a 
song in his mouth—sometimes in tempest, with grimy face 
and hands, mired and his pathway lost. But we believe 
the victory is his, and the haven is his. 

Why? 

Not because we see the assurance in him. We see 
in him much that is noble, but much also that is base. 
He is a centaur, half animal, half man; and whether the 
animal will rule the man or the man rule the animal we 
cannot tell from anything we see in him. Sometimes the 
brute rules, sometimes the spirit. Nor from a study of his 
past. We see much to confirm the Oriental notion that 
life is an endless wheel; that it moves in a cycle; that 
age repeats age, and generation repeats generation ; the 
notion illustrated by the semi-cynical author of Ecclesi- 
astes : 

“ The sun ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to the place 
where he arose. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about 
unto the north; it whirleth about continually ; and the wind returneth 
again unto his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they 
return again. . . . The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 

Yes! humanity moves in cycles; but it is a spiral of 
cycles, and every traversed circuit brings humanity a little 
higher than it was before. 

History may confirm our hope ; a sympathetic study of 
man may confirm it. But the ground of that hope is neither 
history nor psychology—it is God ; and God in humanity. 
Only the Theist has a philosophical ground for his opti- 
mism ; only. the Christian Theist a philosophical ground 
witnessed in and by history. 

For the Christian Theist believes not merely in God, 
but in God in his world—God as the Eternal Word, who 
is giving expression to himself in nature; but not less 
truly in human nature. No figure could better express 
the relation of God to his creation than that old figure 
which John borrowed from Orientalism—*“ the Word.” For 
the word goes forth from the speaker, and is separated 
from him, and yet is an expression and embodiment of 
him. Words are incarnate thoughts. The poet exists in 
his poem, the artist in his picture, the orator in his speech ; 
and yet the orator is more than his speech, the artist is 
more than his picture, the poet is more than his poem, So 
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God exists in his creation, and yet is more than his crea- 
tion; God exists in humanity, and yet is more than 
humanity. In physical nature God has given expression 
to his power, his wisdom, his skill, his love of beauty. But 
has he given no expression to his higher self—to his 
righteousness, his truth, his purity, his love? To this the 
Christian Theist answers, Yes! in Christ Jesus—Son of 
man and Son of God ; God perfectly manifested in perfect 
man. 

And God has spoken this Word, has given this one 
expression of himself in terms of a finite human experi- 
ence, in order that he may interpret to us what he is doing 
in his world, and what it will be when he has completed 
his work. There are not many Christs—there is but 
one Christ; but there is one Christ that there may be 
many made in his image and he be the first-born, but not the 
only born, among many brethren, God is expressing him- 
self in humanity; but, alas! humanity is self-willed, recalci- 
trant, resisting, and therefore perverts God’s expression of 
himself and makes an utterance which is not only not di- 
vine, but is often undivine and anti-divine. Yet God’s 
patience is limitless, and for his work he has eternity, 
and we have faith that when his work is done humanity 
will be God-like because God has made it so. As a 
teacher trains his pupils to the use of language and gives 
to them a wealth of thought, and skill in expression, so 
that gradually, through all the stages of intellectual poverty 
and blundering grammar and pronunciation, they grope 
their way toward his scholarship, so God in his world, 
God in Christ, God entering humanity through him who 
called himself the door, is training humanity through 
the centuries to think his thoughts after him. 

This is the message and the meaning of the Incarna- 
tion: God in the one Man Jesus Christ, that God may 
come into all men through Jesus Christ. The light that 
shines from Bethlehem’s manger gives a new meaning to 
all history, a new sacredness to all humanity, and a new 
hope for the world. That hope is not in man, it is not in 
his achievements nor in his past progress; it is hope in 
God, but in God not severed from the human race and 
dwelling apart from it: it is in God entering humanity, 
inspiring humanity, dwelling in humanity, manifesting 
himself in humanity, and finally bringing all humanity to 
be at one with him, . 


% 


Honor in Politics 


Two young Democratic Congressmen from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. George F. Williams and Mr. Sherman Hoar, 
declined to vote for Speaker when their names were called 
in the House of Representatives, on the ground that, dur- 
ing the campaign preceding their election, they had prom- 
ised their constituents not to vote for any candidate for 
the Speakership who would not promise in advance to use 
his influence “ against the consideration of bad financial 
legislation and the extension of silver coinage.” This 
assurance Mr. Crisp refused to give them, and they accord- 
ingly refused to vote for him. Whether the action of 
these two Congressmen was politic or impolitic, wise or 
unwise, from a political standpoint, we do not stop to dis- 
cuss. It is sufficient simply to record the fact that they 
furnish a rare illustration of fidelity after election to the 
promises made before election; and we are sorry to note 
that, for this fidelity, the New York “ Tribune,” once the 
organ of progressive, independent political action, holds 
them up to ridicule. It is a matter of small moment 
whether the man who keeps his promise to his constituents 
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does a wise or foolish thing on a special occasion; it is a 
matter of immense moment that there are still public men 
who regard such obligations as binding, and who fulfill 
them without regard to the effect upon their political posi- 
tion or influence. The one thing needed in this country 
in political life is just this kind of independent action. 
We shall never have a public life of a high standard, per- 
meated by ideas, controlled by principles, open to the 
swift rise of able and independent men, until we break, 
once and forever, with the whole machine element repre- 
sented in the attitude of mind that ridicules such an 
action as that of Messrs. Williams and Hoar. 


KS 
France and the Papacy 


A new storm-center has developed in France in the re- 
lations between the Government and the Papacy, and it 
looks as if very interesting developments might be ex- 
pected. We commented at length some months ago on 
the evident desire of the Pope to bring the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in France into cordial relations with the Re- 
public, Cardinal Lavigerie acting as his mouthpiece in 
announcing a radically new departure from the old tradi- 
tional policy which had kept the Church in step with the 
Monarchists. This change of policy was doubtless dictated 
by two considerations—the evident stability of the Republic 
and the desire of the Church not to remain permanently 
out of harmony with the organic political life of France, 
and the hope that in some turn of affairs the position of 
the Papacy in relation to the Italian Government might 
be modified by French intervention. The intimate treaty 
relations between Italy and Austria and Germany cut off 
the Papacy from any hope of aid from either of the latter 
countries. Russia, of course, is out of the question, Spain 
does not count, and there remains only France as a pos- 
sible ally of the Papacy in the attempt to regain a measure 
of temporal power. On the other hand, in spite of the 
fact that the French Republicans are not, as a class, 
Roman Catholics, France has something to gain diplo- 
matically from a possible active interference in behalf of 
the Papacy. Her cordial relations with the Pope are a 
constant source of irritation to the Italians, and a source 
also of constant apprehension. The Papacy is a State 
within a State. In the event of a European struggle, Italy, 
Austria, and Germany being on one side, and Russia and 
France on the other, the Pope might count as a political 
factor of very great importance, and French aid in such a 
moment might seriously embarrass the Italian Government, 
and even jeopardize its position in Rome. The French 
Government have, therefore, kept open this channel of 
influence upon the Italian Government. 

The present Ministry have met the Pope half-way, and 
have shown a strong desire to deal considerately and con- 
servatively with Church questions. The position of the 
Ministry is embarrassed, however, by the fact that it must 
rely to a considerable extent for its stability on the di- 
vision of its enemies. A coalition of the Radicals and the 
party known as the “ Right,” or the Monarchists, might 
at any moment seriously block the Government. In the 
section of the Right there are, of course, a considerable 
number of bigoted Romanists, representing a considerable 
section of ecclesiastical France—men who refuse to 
read the signs of the times and who adhere to the 
old policy, and who look almost with terror on any 
advance of the Papacy to a reconciliation with the Re- 
public. They went so far, when the Pope’s purpose be- 
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came manifest, as to send a bishop to Rome to urge a 
disavowal of the utterances of Cardinal Lavigerie. Leo 
XIII. replied by not only refusing to make such a dis- 
avowal, but by formally conveying to the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in France his purpose to reconcile the 
Church and the Republic. A number of the French 
bishops cordially co-operated with the new policy, and 
there was every evidence that their example would be fol- 
lowed by many others. Just at this moment a company of 
French Catholic pilgrims at Rome happened to visit the 
Pantheon where the body of Victor Emmanuel is interred. 
A book is kept at the King’s tomb in which it is customary 
for visitors to write their names. One of the French pil- 
grims wrote in this book, “ Down with King Humbert ; 
long live the Pope.” When his attention was called to the 
impropriety of this record, he treated the volume with the 
greatest disrespect. As soon as these facts were noised 
about in Rome a mob collected at the hotel where a num- 
ber of the pilgrims were staying, and compelled the pro- 
prietor to raise the Italian flag, and the pilgrims were at- 
tacked wherever they were found in the streets. The 
Pope immediately took advantage of the incident to empha- 
size his position as a prisoner in Rome, and to declare 
that it was no longer safe for Roman Catholics to approach 
him in the Holy City ; while the Italian Government also 
took advantage of the incident to demand the cessation of 
the French pilgrimages, on the ground of the possibility of 
international complications. 

The French Ministry, although pursuing the policy out- 
lined above with reference to the Papacy, had no desire to 
add to the strain already existing between France and the 
Italian Government, and notified the French bishops that 
the pilgrimages to Rome miust be stopped. Under the 
terms of the Concordat there seems to be little doubt that 
the Ministry had the power to issue such an order. The 
Archbishop of Aix took it upon himself to disobey this 
order by going to Rome in person, and also by addressing 
a letter to M. de Fallieres, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, in which he protested in insolent terms 
against the order. The result was a prosecution of the 
Archbishop, a trial, a verdict against the prelate, and a 
fine of three thousand francs, which the Paris “ Figaro” 
promptly secured by subscription. This unfortunate inci- 
dent has revived the old ecclesiastical hatred of the Re- 
public. The cable reports that of eighteen archbishops 
and sixty-seven bishops in France only six have refrained 
from declaring their adhesion to the Archbishop of Aix 
against the action of the Government, which practically 
forbade the French bishops to leave their dioceses without 
permission ; and now a further complication is added by 
the proposed action of the Radicals in the Chamber of 
Deputies, who have made a demand that the Government 
shall terminate the Concordat at the end of the year. Both 
the Pope and the Ministry are in a very embarrassing situa- 
tion. To terminate the arrangement between the French 
Government and the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
known as the Concordat, and under which the State pays 
the Church a great sum annually, would be an extremely 
radical measure, which Conservative Republicans are not 
prepared to take. It would not only stir up a tremendous 
strife, but would remove the Roman Catholic Church in 
France from the jurisdiction of the Government. On the 
other hand, the Ministry cannot well retire from the posi- 
tion which they have taken. In order to be consistent 
they must, if necessary, contend with the whole Catholic 
hierarchy in France. Rome has never been famous for 
clear and decisive utterances in such crises. An uncer- 
tain sound has almost always issued from the Vatican. The 
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Pope is’ very old and very feeble. It would require a 
strong brain and a strong will to carry through, under the 
circumstances, the new and broader policy which he 
seemed to have entered upon a few months ago, and it is 
doubtful whether he will withstand the pressure brought to 
bear upon him. To him and to the French Ministry the 
situation presents the proverbial horns of the dilemma. 


| % 
The Grace of Receiving 


At this happy season the grace of giving is universally 
practiced, and a beautiful grace it is; the very grace of 
God, who, in the presence of his Son, gave himself to 
men on the first Christmas Day. That was the divine 
side of the Christmas feast ; the human side was the grace 
of receiving. God bestows, man accepts ; God gives life, 
man uses it ; God opens doors of opportunity, man enters 
them; God makes love, honor, friendship, service, happi- 
ness possible ; man fulfills the conditions and receives the 
blessing. This is the eternal relation: God giving and 
man receiving; the earth forever holding its fields open 
to the heat and light which stream down from heaven to 
fertilize and clothe with beauty. The grace of receiving 
is, therefore, the great and fundamental grace of human- 
ity; the grace which recognizes the Christ in his humble 
attire and renders him the homage of the heart and the 
life ; which sits like a little child at the feet of the great 
teacher whom we call Life, and day by day learns the les- 
sons of patience, trust, and peace ; which in joy and pros- 
perity heeds the solemn warning that happiness is not 
bound up with any earthly condition, and in sorrow and 


adversity keeps heart and mind open to the ministry of 
divine strength and truth, never so clear and commanding 


as when earthly helps and comforts fail. ‘To know how 
to receive is the first step toward learning how to give ; 
for men must possess before they can bestow. There isa 
sense in which it is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
but God must fill us with truth, power, trust, and love 
before the very hem of our garments gives forth health, 
and from us, as from the Christ, the sick world receives 
healing and strength. Let Christmas stand for the two 
graces never separated in a true life—the grace of giving 
and the grace of receiving. 
& 


The readers of The Christian Union hardly need any assur- 
ance from us that Dr. Abbott did not say, at the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club last week, as he was reported to have said, that he 
did not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ. What he said 
was that he did believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
word wot was added, either by reporter or typesetter. The 
divinity of Jesus Christ, not of his message or ministry 
merely, but of his person; Jesus Christ as the manifestation of 
Ged in a human life; is central in Dr. Abbott’s creed, and is the 
sum and inspiration of his life, and the ground of his hope for 
himself and for humanity. All that was said at the Unitarian 
Club was an elaboration and amplification of the editorial in 
last week’s Christian Union on The New Orthodoxy, and the 
view as to the Person and Work of Christ in the one was pre- 
cisely the view set forth in the other. Dr. Abbott’s address was 
stenographically reported for “The Christian Register” of 
Boston, and will appear in full in that paper. The following 
extract from advance proofs of “ The Christian Register ” is an 
exact report of Dr. Abbott’s words: “We believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, in a Messiah who came to the world 
that he might reveal God to man in terms of human experience ; 
but our thought of Christ is expressed, not by the words ‘ God 
and man,’ but by the words ‘God ¢# man.’ ” 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator resolved the other day to gather some facts 
about the New Philanthropy. Theology has not a monopoly 
of new thought and new methods. The New Philanthropy 
differs from the old in that poverty of opportunity, of beauty, 
of ideals, moves it to activity, as rags and hunger moved the 
old philanthropy; and the two schools exist to-day, differing 
in methods of thought, yet having the same purpose—the bet- 
terment of the human race. So the Spectator, who must admit 


his.sympathies are all with the New Philanthropy, began his 
investigation. 
® 


Walking through an East Side street, the dirt of which put 
him to shame, the more because the region represented self- 
respecting poverty, his attention was attracted to a window built 
out over the area of a house. It was not a bay window; merely 
a window projecting about two feet beyond the house line, and 
but little higher than the lower sash, and just the width of the 
ordinary window. It was filled with flowers and plants in pots. 
Standing on the street in front of it was a young woman, with a 
baby on one arm and a market-basket on the other, gazing 
delightedly at the flowers, while the small child, not accustomed 
to such beauty and brightness, was gazing with interest first at 
his mother and then at the window. 

“ A visible expression of the New Philanthropy,” thought the 
Spectator. “I will watch for its effects.” So he stationed him- 
self opposite to see what this window was doing toward making 
the world better. 

@ 


A group of boys, evidently residents of the neighborhood, 
stopped in front of the window. They were talking loudly, and 
had reached the point of heat, when one of them suddenly 
espied an addition to the window in a row of pots close against 
the glass, in which scarlet flowers were blooming. 

“ Say, there are some more bloomers,” he exclaimed, and 
five pairs of eyes were riveted on the window, and the dis- 
cussion began as to whether the flowers were the kind “the 
rich duffers thought so much of.” 

“ Naw, it’s them yeller fellers in the back,” declared the 
biggest boy, and the Spectator knew then which flower repre- 
sented the “rich duffers "—the chrysanthemum. 

“ Yas, looks like gold,” said one embryo Anarchist, with 
scowling face. 

“Say, some of them rich duffers put in that window,” said 
the first speaker, and then began speculations as to what it 
cost. 


Reeling from a near-by saloon, that was evidently one of 
many frequented that day, was a man who lacked the physical 
characteristics of the habitual drunkard. The bright colors 
caught his eye and he came to a swaying halt, catching at last 
at the area railing beneath the window. Some scene or phase 
of life was recalled to the half-benumbed brain by the flowers 
in this unwonted quarter; there was a mental struggle that 
became pathetic as the man turned unsteadily on his feet to go 
on his way, shaking his head mournfully. 

The Spectator is net a good detective, but he determined to 
know the genesis of that window, yet feeling sure that it repre- 
sented the New Philanthropy. 


. ® 


He found it. A beautiful home, holding all that makes life 
beautiful, held in it the spirit of brotherhood. The doors had 
swung open many times to let the stranger in, but this did not 
satisfy the spirit; it must reach out. Flowers had proved the 
sesame to so many hearts that flowers must go to those who 
could not have them any other way. The window of a house 
that represented friendship to the people of the region was 
asked for, and the window built and filled with growing plants. 
But it represented more than a rich man’s thought when fin- 
ished. When the carpenter found out for what purpose the 
window was being made he refused to charge for his time. “I 
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cannot give money, but I can give time,” he insisted. The 
glazier was puzzled by the peculiar shape of the window, and 
began asking questions. When his bill came in there was only 
the charge for materials, and that at lowest cost. A tin pan 
was needed to hold the pots, and the tinsmith would not render 
any bill. The originators of the window feel their share in it as 
small, so large has been the expression of brotherhood in the 
building of the window. The Spectator has concluded that this 
New Philanthropy, that has for its creed, “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” is going to surpass the Thirty-nine Articles, the creed 
of Calvin, the Westminster Catechism, the many-sided creeds of 
Congregationalisy, or the preaching of ethical science, in lead- 
ing men to live the spirit of Christ. 


@ 


Among the Spectator’s friends on the East Side, where the 
New Philanthropy is making itself felt, is a boy of fourteen. He 
is a terror to the neighborhood for blocks in every direction from 
the house in which he spends his nights. Last summer the boy 
was a guest of one of the fresh-air parties, and the policeman 
on the beat announced to the gentleman who was instrumental 
in sending him away, “ Shure, this bate is a shinecure since that 
young * (he did not say boy) “ has been gone.” Well, 
like everybody eise, this young friend of the Spectator’s has 
several sides to his character, and he has of late been show- 
ing so attractive a side that the Spectator begins to think 
the world is doing the boy a great injustice. The other day the 
Spectator was visiting some of his down-town friends, and as he 
was leaving one house he was met by the familiar cry of 
“Hello!” He knew the voice, and turned to shake hands with 
the attractive Terror. 

“ Can I go with you?” was the next familiar remark. 

“Certainly; delighted to have you.” 

“Where ye goin’ ?” 

“‘T was going to take these cars, but since you are here I will 
walk over and take the other line.” 

By this time we had been joined by two of the Terror’s 
friends, who walked on without the formality of an introduc- 
tion. Suddenly the middle boy, whose appearance can best be 
described as “ white-livered,” broke in with a malicious grin: 

“ Say,” pointing to the Terror, “ he smokes.” 

For one minute there was silence, and then the Terror broke 
out in a fury of passion. 

“It’s alie! I don’t! Look at me. Look at my red cheeks. 
That feller could runa whole day and his cheeks would not git 
red. I wouldn’t smoke; it makes yer little and yaller like him,” 
using a finger of scorn. “Do I look like a boy that smokes? 
Be I all hollowed in?” thumping his chest with his closed fist, 
which a minute before was in the face of his accuser. 
“ Nothin’ could make me smoke and look like that feller.” The 
Terror had pride—perhaps you will call it vanity; call it what 
you will, he preferred health to pleasure in one form. 


@ 


“ That Feller” was cowed. True, it did not require any great 
amount of opposition to cow him. The smaller boy, who had 
been silent, took in the situation, and said, pointing with his 
thumb at “ That Feller :” 

“ He drinks.” 

“ Yes, drinks to get drunk,” announced the Terror, with scorn. 

The Spectator stared. The boy may be fourteen; he looks 
about thirteen. He walked on, never raising his eyes or mani- 
festing any emotion at the charge made against him. The 
smaller boy took up the charge again. 

“ Yes, he gits drunk.” 

A quick side glance was given the Spectator as “ That Fel- 
ler” muttered : 

“TI don’t go home, anyway; I stays in a cart.” 
spoken in his own defense. 
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Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War 
All the Year and Christmas 


By Thomas 


cS ET me see if I can describe an 
1 old Virginia home recalled 
from a memory stamped with 
it when it was a virgin page. 
It may, perhaps, be idealized 
-2 by the haze of time; but it 
“"-. will be as I now remember it. 
' The house was a plain 
“ weather-board ” building, one 
story and a half above the half- 
basement ground floor, set on a hill in a grove of primeval 
oaks and hickories filled in with ash, maples, and feathery- 
leaved locusts without number. It was built of timber cut 
by the servants (they were never termed slaves except in 
legal documents) out of the virgin forest, not long after the 
Revolution. It had quaint dormer windows, with small 
panes, poking out from its sloping upstairs rooms, and 
long porches to shelter its walls from the sun and allow 
house life in the open air. 

A number of magnificent oaks and hickories (there had 
originally been a dozen of the former, and the place took 
its name from them), under which Totapottamoi children 
may have played, spread their long arms about it, sheltering 
nearly a half-acre apiece; while in among them and all 
around were a few ash and maples, an evergreen or two, 
lilacs and syringas and roses, locusts of every age and 
size, which in springtime filled the air with honeyed 
perfume, and lulled with the “murmur of innumerable 
bees.” 

There was an “office” in the yard ; another house where 
the boys used to stay, and the right to sleep in which was 
as eagerly looked forward to and as highly prized as was 
to the youth of Rome the wearing of the foga virilis. 
There the guns were kept; there the dogs might sleep 
with their masters, under, or occasionally, in cold weather, 
even on, the beds; and there charming bits of gossip were 
retailed by the older young gentlemen, and delicious tales 
of early wickedness related, all the more delightful because 
they were veiled in the chaste language phrased not merely 
to meet the doctrine maxima reverentia pueris debetur, but 
to meet the higher truth that no gentleman would use foul 
language. Off to one side was the orchard, in springtime 
a bower of pink and snow, and always making a pleasant 
spot in the landscape; beyond which peeped the ample 
barns and stables. 

The fields that stretched around were poor, and in places 
red “ galls ” showed through, but the tillage was careful 
and systematic. At the best, it was a boast that a dish of 
blackberries could not be got on the place. The brown 
worm fences ran in lateral lines across, and the ditches 
were kept clean except for useful willows. 

The furniture was old-timey and plain: mahogany and 
rosewood bedsteads and dressers black with age, and pol- 
ished till they shone like mirrors, hung with draperies 
white as snow; straight-backed chairs generations old 
interspersed with common new ones; long sofas; old 
shining tables with slender, brass-tipped legs, straight or 
fluted, holding some fine old books, and a blue or flow- 
ered bowl or two with glorious roses; book-cases filled 
with brown-backed books. This was all. 

The servants’ houses, smoke-house, wash-house, and car- 
penter shop were set around the “ back yard ;” and farther 
off, upon and beyond the quarters hill, “the quarters ”— 
whitewashed, substantial buildings, each for a family, with 
chicken-houses hard by, and with or without yards of split 
palings filled with fruit trees, which somehow bore cherries, 
peaches, and apples in a mysterious profusion even when 
the orchard failed. 

The gardens (there were two—the vegetable garden and 
the flower garden) were separate. The former was the 
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test of the mistress’s power ; for at the most critical times 
she took the best hands on the place to work it. The 
latter was the proof of her taste. It was a strange affair ; 
pyrocanthus hedged it on the outside; honeysuckle ran 
riot over its palings, perfuming the air; yellow cowslips in 
well-regulated tufts edged some borders, while sweet 
peas, pinks, and violets spread out recklessly over others ; 
jonquilles yellow as gold, and, once planted, blooming 
every spring as certainly as the trees budded or the birds 
nested, grew in thick bunches, and everywhere tall lilies, 
white as angels’ wings and stately as the maidens that 
walked among them; big snowball bushes white as snow, 
lilacs purple and white and sweet in the spring, and always 
with bird-nests in them with the bluest of eggs; and in 
places rosebushes, and tall hollyhock stems filled with rich 
rosettes of every hue and shade, made a delicious tangle. 
In the autumn rich dahlias and pungent-odored chrysan- 
themums closed the season. But the flower of all others 
was the rose. There were roses everywhere : clambering 
roses over the porches and windows, sending their fra- 
gance into the rooms; roses beside the walks; roses 
around the yard and in the garden; roses of every hue and 
delicate refinement of perfume ; rich yellow roses on their 
thick briery bushes, coming almost with the dandelions and 
buttercups, before any others dared face the April showers 
to learn if March had truly gone, sweet as if they had 
come from Paradise, as they might well have done—who 
knows ?—followed by the Giant of Battles on their stout 
stems, glorious enough to have been the worthy badge of 
victorious Lancastrian kings; white Yorks hardly less 
royal; cloth-of-golds; dainty teas; rich damasks; old 
sweet hundred-leafs sifting down their petals on the 
grass, and always filling with two the place where one had 
fallen. These and many more made the air fragrant, 
while the catbirds and mocking-birds fluttered and sang 
among them, and the robins foraged in the grass for their 
yellow-throated little ones waiting in the half-hidden nests. 

Looking out over the fields was a scene rfot to be for- 
gotten. Let me give it in the words of one who knew and 
loved Virginia well, and was her best interpreter—Dr. 
George W. Bagby. His “ Old Virginia Gentleman” is per- 
haps the best sketch yet written in the South. To it 
I am doubtless indebted for much that I say in this paper. 
His description might do for a picture of Staunton Hill: 

“A scene not of enchantment, though contrast often 
made it seem so, met the eye. Wide, very wide fields of 
waving grain, billowy seas of green or gold as the season 
chanced to be, over which the scudding shadows chased 
and played, gladdened the heart with wealth far spread. 
Upon lowlands level as the floor the plumed and tasseled 
corn stood tall and dense, rank behind rank in military 
alignment—a serried army lush and strong. The rich, 
dark soil of the gently swelling knolls (it was not always 
rich) could scarcely be seen under the broad lapping leaves 
of the mottled tobacco. The hills were carpeted with clover. 
Beneath the tree-clumps fat cattle chewed the cud, or 
peaceful sheep reposed, grateful for the shade. In the 
midst of this plenty, half hidden in foliage, over which the 
graceful shafts of the Lombard poplar towered, with its 
bounteous garden and its orchards heavy with fruit near 
at hand, peered the old mansion, white, or dusky red, or 
mellow gray by the storm and shine of years. 

“ Seen by the tired horseman halting at the woodland’s 
edge, this picture, steeped in the intense quivering summer 
noonlight, filled the soul with unspeakable emotions of 
beauty, tenderness, peace, home. 


“ How calm could we rest 
In that bosom of shade with the friends we love best! 


“Sorrows and care were there—where do they not pene- 
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trate? But, oh! dear God, one day in those sweet tranquil 
homes outweighed a fevered lifetime in the gayest cities 
of the globe. Tell me nothing ; I undervalue naught that 
man’s heart delights in. I dearly love operas and great 
pageants ; but I do know—as I know nothing else—that 
the first years of human life, and the last, yea, if it be possi- 
ble, all the years, should be passed in the country. The 
towns may do for a day, a week, a month at most; but 
Nature, Mother Nature, pure and clean, is for all time; yes, 
for eternity itself.” 

The life about the place was amazing. There were the busy 
children playing in troops, the boys mixed up with the little 
darkies as free- 
ly as any other 
young animals, 
and forming 
the —_associa- 
tions which 
tempered sla- 
very and made 
the __ relation 
one of friend- 
ship. There 
they were 
stooping down 
and jumping 
up; turning 
and ___ twisting 
their heads 
close together, 
like chickens 
over an “ in- 
visible repast,” 
their active 
bodies always 
in motion, busy 
over their little 
matters with 
that ceaseless 
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At special times there was special activity : at ice-getting 
time, at corn-thinning time, at fodder-pulling time, at 
threshing-wheat time, but above all at corn-shucking time, 
at hog-killing time, and at “harvest.” Harvest was 
spoken of as a season. It was a festival. The severest 
toil of the year was a frolic. Every hand was eager for it. 
It was the test of the men’s prowess and the women’s skill ; 
for it took a man to swing his cradle through the long June 
days and keep up with the bare-necked, knotted-armed 
leader as he strode and swung his cradle through the heavy 
wheat. So it demanded a strong back and nimble fingers 
to “keep up” and bind the sheaves. The young men 
looked forward 
to it as the 
young jbucks 
looked to the 
war-path. How 
gay they ap- 
peared, mov- 
ing in oblique 
lines around 
the “ great par- 
allelograms ” 
sweeping down 
the yellow 
grain, and, as 
they neared 
the _ starting- 
point, chanting 
with mellow 
voices the har- 
vest song for 
“cool water” ! 
How musical 
was the ca- 
dence as, tak- 
ing time to get 
their wind,they 
whetted their 


energy of boy- “ Oakland” ringing blades 
hood which “*With outstretched wings under its spreading oaks sheltering its children like a great gray dove’”’ in unis on! 
could move the 


world could it but be concentrated and conserved. They 
were all over the place; in the orchard robbing birds’ 
nests, getting into wild excitement over catbirds, which 
they ruthlessly murdered because they “ called snakes ;” 
in spring and summer fishing or “washing” in the creek, 
riding the plow-horses whenever they could, running 
the calves and colts, and being as mischievous as young 
mules. 

There were the little girls in their great sunbonnets, 
often sewed on to preserve the wonderful peach-blossom 
complexions, with their female companions playing about 
the yard or garden,running with and wishing they were boys, 
and getting scoldings from Mammy for being tomboys and 
tearing their aprons and dresses. There, in the shade, 
near her “ house,” was the Mammy and her assistants, with 
her little charge in her arms, sleeping in her ample lap, or 
toddling about her, with broken, half-framed phrases, better 
understood than formed. There passed young negro girls, 
blue-habited, running about bearing messages; or older 
women moving at a statelier pace, doing with deliberation 
the little jobs which were their “work ;” while about the 
office, or smoke-house, or dairy, or wood-pile there was al- 
ways some movement and life. The recurrent hum of spin- 
ning-wheels on the air, like the drone of some great insect, 
sounded from the cabins where the spinners spun their 
fleecy rolls into yarn for the looms which were clacking 
from the loom-rooms making homespun for the plantation. 

From the back yard and quarters the laughter of women 
and the shrill, joyous voices of children came. Far off, in 
the fields, the white-shirted “ plowers ” followed singly 
their slow teams in the fresh furrows, wagons and ox-carts 
crawled along, or gangs of hands in lines performed their 
work in the corn or tobacco fields, loud shouts and peals 
of laughter floating up from time to time, mellowed by the 
distance, telling that the heart was light and the toil not 
too heavy. 





There was 
never any loneliness ; it was movement and life without 
bustle; while somehow, in the midst of it all, the house 
seemed to sit enthroned in perpetual tranquillity, with out- 
stretched wings under its spreading oaks sheltering its 
children like a great gray dove. 

Even at night there was stirring about: the ring of an 
ax, the infectious music of the banjos, the laughter of 
dancers, the festive noise and merriment of the cabin, the 
distant mellowed shouts of ’coon or ’possum hunters, or 
the dirge-like chant of some serious wayfarer passing along 
the paths over the hills or through the woods, and solacing 
his lonely walk with religious song. 

Such was the outward scene. What was there within? 
That which has been much misunderstood; that which 
was like the roses, wasteful beyond measure in its unheeded 
growth and blowing ; but sweet beyond measure, too, and 
filling with its fragrance not only the spaces about it, but 
sending it out unstintedly on every breeze that wandered 
by. 
There were the master and the mistress ; the old master 
and old mistress, the young masters and young mistresses, 
and the children; besides some aunts and cousins, and 
the relations or friends who did not live there, but were 
only always on visits. 

Properly, the mistress should be mentioned first, as she 
was the most important personage about the home, the 
presence which pervaded the mansion, the master willingly 
and proudly yielding her the active management of all 
household matters and simply carrying out her directions, 
confining his ownership within the curtilage exclusively 
to his old “secretary,” which on her part was as sacred 
from her touch as her bonnet was from his. There were 
kept mysterious folded papers, and equally mysterious 
parcels, frequently brown with the stain of dust and age. 
Had the papers been the lost sibylline leaves instead of 
old receipts and bills, and the parcels contained diamonds 
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instead of long-dried melon-seed or old flints, now out 
of date but once ready to serve a useful purpose, they 
could not have been more sacredly guarded by the mistress. 
The master generally had to hunt for a long period for any 
particular paper, while the mistress could in a half-hour 
have arranged everything in perfect order; but the chaos 
was regarded by her with veneration as real as that with 
which she regarded the mystery of the heavenly bodies. 
On the other hand, outside of this piece of furniture there 
was nothing which the master even pretended to know of. 
It was all in her keeping; whatever he wanted he called 
for and she produced with a certainty which appeared to 
him a perpetual miracle. Her system struck him as being 
the result of a wisdom as profound as that which fixed 
and held the firmament. He would not have dared to 
interfere, not because he feared, but because he recog- 
nized her superiority. It would no more have occurred to 
him to make a suggestion. about the management of the 
house than about that 
of one of his neighbors, 
indeed not so readily ; 
simply because he 
knew her and acknowl- 
edged her infallibility. 
She was, indeed, a sur- 
prising creature—often 
delicate and feeble in 
frame, and of a ner- 
vous organization so 
sensitive as to be a 
great sufferer ; yet her 
force and her character 
pervaded and directed 
everything, as unseen 
yet as unmistakable as 
the power of gravity 
controls the particles 
that constitute the 
earth. 

It has been assumed 
by the outside world 
that our people lived 
a life of idleness and 
ease, a kind of “ham- 
mock-swung,” ‘ sher- 
bet-sipping” existence, 
fanned by slaves, and, 
in their pride, served 
on bended knees. No 
conception could be 
further from the truth. 
The ease of the master 
of a big plantation was 
about that of the head 
of any great establish- 
ment where numbers 
of operatives are em- 
ployed; to the man- 
agement of which are 
added the responsibili- 
ties of the care and 
complete mastership of the liberty of his operatives and 
their families. It was generally sufficiently systematized 
to admit of enough personal independence to enable 
the master to participate in the duties of hospitality; but 
any master who had a successfully conducted plantation 
was sure to have given it his personal supervision with 
an unremitting attention which would not have failed 
to secure success in any other calling. If this was true 
of the master, it was much more so of the mistress. 
The master might, by having a good overseer and reliable 
headmen, shift a portion of the burden from his shoulders ; 
the mistress had no such means of relief. She was the 
necessary and invariable functionary; the keystone of 
the domestic economy which bound all the rest of the 
structure and gave it its strength and beauty. From 
early morn till morn again the most important and deli- 
cate concerns of the plantation were her charge and 
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care. From fighting a pestilence to superintending the 
setting of the turkeys, there was nothing which was not 
her work. She was mistress, manager, doctor, nurse, 
counselor, seamstress, teacher, housekeeper, slave, all at 
once. She was at the beck and call of every one, espe- 
cially of her husband, to whom she was “guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend.” 

One of them, being told by her husband of a broken 
gate, said: “Well, my dear, if I could sew it with my 
needle and thread, I would mend it for you.” 

What she was in very truth, only her husband knew, 
and even he stood before her in dumb, half-amazed admi- 
ration, as he might before the inscrutable vision of a supe- 
rior being. What she really was, was known only to God. 
Her life was one long act of devotion—devotion to God, 
devotion to her husband, devotion to her children, devo- 
tion to her servants, to her friends, to the poor, to all 
humanity. Nothing happened within the range of her 
knowledge that her 
sympathy did _ not 
reach and her charity 
and wisdom did not 
ameliorate. She was 
the head and front 
of the church; an un- 
mitered bishop in par- 
tibus, more effectual 
than the vestry or dea- 
cons, more’ earnest 
than the rector; she 
managed her family, 
regulated her servants, 
fed the poor, nursed 
the sick, consoled the 
bereaved. Who knew 
of the visits she paid 
to the cabins of her 
sick and suffering ser- 
vants! often, at the 
dead of night, “ slip- 
ping down” the last 
thing to see that her 
directions were carried 
out; with her’ own 
hands administering 
medicines or food; 
ever by her cheeriness 
inspiring new hope, by 
her strength. giving 
courage, by her pres- 
ence awaking faith ; 
telling in her soft voice 
to dying ears the story 
of the suffering Sav- 
iour; soothing the 
troubled spirit, and 
lighting the path down 
into the valley of the 
dark shadow. What 
poor person was there, 
however inaccessible 
the cabin, that was sick or destitute and knew not her 
charity? who that was bereaved that had not her sym- 
pathy? The training of her children was her work. 
She watched over them, inspired them, led them, governed 
them; her will impelled them; her word to them, as to 
her servants, was law. She reaped the reward. If she 
admired them, she was too wise to let them know it; but 
her sympathy and tenderness were theirs always. 

There was something in seeing the master and mistress 
obeyed by the plantation and looked up to by the neigh- 
borhood which inspired the children with a reverence akin 
to awe which is not known at this present time. It was 
not till the young people were grown that this reverence 
lost the awe and became based only upon affection and 
admiration. Then, for the first time, they dared to jest 
with her; then, for the first time, they took in that she 
was like them once, young and gay and pleasure-loving, 
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with lovers suing for her; with coquetries and maidenly 
ways ; and that she still took pleasure in the recollection— 
this gentle, classic, serious mother among her tall sons 
and radiant daughters. How she blushed as they laughed 
at her and teased her to tell of her conquests, her confu- 
sion making her look younger and prettier than they re- 
membered her, 

and opening 

their eyes to 

the truth of 

what their | y= 

father had told 
them so often, 
that not one of 
them was so 
beautiful as 
she. 

She became 
timid and de- 
pendent as 
they grew up 
and she found 
them adorned 
with new fash- 
ions and ways 
which she did 
not know; she 
gave herself up 
to their guid- 
ance with a 
helpless kind 
of diffidence ; 
was tremulous 
over her ignorance of the novel fashions which made 
them so beautiful ; yet, when the exactions of her position 
came upon her, she took the lead, and, by her instinctive 
dignity, her self-possession, and her force, eclipsed them 
all as naturally as the full moon in heaven dims the stars. 

As to the master himself it is hard to generalize. Yet 
there were indeed certain generic characteristics, whether 
he was quiet and severe, or jovial and easy. ‘There was 
the foundation of a certain pride based on self-respect 
and consciousness of power. There were nearly always 
the firm mouth with its strong lines, the calm, placid, 
direct gaze, the quiet speech of one who is accustomed to 
command and have his command obeyed; there was a 

contemplative expression due to much communing alone, 
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he was a partisan to the backbone ; he was generally inca- 
pable of seeing more than one side. This prevented breadth, 
but gave force. He was proud, but never haughty except 
to dishonor. To that he vasinexorable. He believed in 
God, he believed in his wife, he believed in mankind. He 
was chivalrous, he was generous, he was usually incapable 
of fear and 
meanness. To 
be a Virginia 
gentleman was 
the first duty ; 
it embraced 
being a Chris- 
tian and all the 
virtues. He 
lived as one; 
he left it asa 
heritage to his 


children. He 
was fully ap- 
preciative of 


both the hon- 
ors and the re- 
sponsibilities 
of his position. 
He believed in 
a democracy ; 
but under- 
stood that the 
absence of a 
titled aristoc- 
racy had to be 
supplied by a 
class more virtuous than he believed them to be. This class 
was, of course, that to which he belonged. He purposed in 
his own person to prove that this was practicable. He 
established that it was. This and other responsibilities 
made him grave. He had inherited gravity from his father 
and grandfather before him. ‘The latter had been a per- 
former in the greatest work of modern times, with the shadow 
of the scaffold over him if he failed. ‘The former had faced 
the weighty problems of the new government, with many 
unsolved questions ever to answer. He himself faced 
problems not less grave. ‘The greatness of the past, the 
time when Virginia had been the mighty power of the New 
World, loomed ever above him. It increased his natural 
conservatism. He saw the change that was steadily creep- 
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with weighty responsibilities resting upon him; there was 
absolute self-confidence; a look caused by tenacity of 
opinion. ‘There was not a doubtful line in the face nor a 
doubtful tone ia the voice ; his opinions were convictions ; 


ing on. The conditions that had given his class their 
power and prestige had altered. The fields were worked 
down, and agriculture that had made his class rich no 
longer paid. The cloud was already gathering in the 
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horizon ; the shadow already was stretching towards hi... 
He could foresee the danger that threatened Virginia. A 
peril ever sat beside his door. He was “ holding the wolf 
by the ears.” Outside influences hostile to his interest 
were being brought to bear. Any movement must work 
him injury. 
He sought the 
only refuge 
that appeared. 
He fell back 
behind the 
Constitution 
that his fathers 
had helped to 
establish, and 
became astrict 
constructionist 
for Virginia 
and his rights. 
These things 
made him 
grave. Here- 
flected much. 
Out on the 
long verandas 
in the dusk of 
the summer 
nights, with his 
wide fields 
stretching 
away into the 
gloom, and 
“the woods ” 
bounding the 
horizon, his thoughts dwelt upon serious things; he pon- 
dered causes and consequences ; he resolved everything 
to prime principles. Hecommuned with the Creator, and 
his first work, Nature. He was a wonderful talker. He 
He read 
much, generally on these subjects ; and read the best. His 
book-cases held the masters (in mellow Elzevirs and 
Lintots) who had been his father’s friends, and with whom 
he associated and communed more intimately than with 
his neighbors. Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Goldsmith, 
“ Mr. Pope,” were his poets; Bacon, Burke, and Dr. John- 
son were his philosophers. These new fellows that 
his sons raved over he held in so much contempt that 


the mere statement was to his mind an all-convincing 
argument, 


discoursed of phiiosophy, politics, and religion. 


_ Yet, if he was generally grave, he was at times, among his 
intimiates and guests, jovial, even gay. On festive occasions 
no one surpassed him in cheeriness. When the house was 
full of guests he was the life of the company. He led the 
prettiest girl out for the dance. At Christmas he led her 
under the mistletoe and paid her compliments which made 
her curtesy with dimpling face and dancing eyes. But what- 
ever was his mood, whatever his surroundings, he was 
always the exponent of that grave and knightly courtesy 
which under all conditions has become associated with the 
title “ Virginia gentleman.” 

Whether or not the sons were, as young men, peculiarly 
admirable may be a question. ‘They possessed the faults 
and the virtues of young men of their kind and condition. 
They were much given to self-indulgence; they were not 
broad in their limitations ; apt to contemn what did not 
accord with their own established views (for their views 
were established before their mustaches); wasteful of time 
and energies beyond belief; they were addicted to the 
pursuit of pleasure, and blind to opportunities which were 
priceless. ‘They exhibited the customary failings of their 
kind in a society of an aristocratic character. But they 
possessed in full measure the corresponding virtues. They 
were brave, they were generous, they were high-spirited. 
Indulgence in pleasure did not destroy them. It was the 
young French noblesse who affected to eschew exertion 
to the point of having themselves borne on litters even 
on their boar-hunts, who yet, with a hundred pounds 
of iron buckled on their frames, charged like furies at 
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Fontenoy. So the ‘same languid, philandering young 
‘entlemen of Virgi’ « at the crucial time suddenly ap- 
eared as the most dashing and indomitable soldiery of 
modern times. It was the Norfolk company known as 
the “ Dandies ” that was extirpated in a single day. 

But, what- 
ever may be 
thought of the 
sons, there can 
be no question 
astothedaugh- 
ters. They 
were like the 
mother ; made 
in her own im- 
age. They fill- 
ed a peculiar 
place in the 
civilization; 
the key was set 
to them; they 
held by a uni- 
versal consent 
the first place 
in the system, 
all social lifere- 
volving around 
them. So gen- 
erally did the 
life shape it- 
self about the 
young girl that 
it was almost 
as if a bit of 
the age of chivalry had been blown down the centuries 
and lodged in the old State. She instinctively adapted 
herself to it. In fact, she was made forit. She was gently 
bred : her people for generations (since they had come to 
Virginia) were gentlefolk. They were so well satisfied 
that they had been the same in the mother country that 
they had never taken the trouble to investigate it. She 
was the incontestable proof of their gentility. In right of 
her blood (the beautiful Saxon, tempered by the influences 
of the genial southern clime), she was exquisite, fine, beau- 
tiful; a creature of peach-blossom and snow; languid, 
delicate, saucy; now imperious, now melting, always _be- 
witching. She was not versed in the ways of the world, 
but she had no need to be; she was better than that: 
she was well bred. She had not to learn, because she was 
born a lady. Generations had given her that by heredity. 
But ignorance of the world did not make her provincial. Her 
instinct was an infallible guide. When a child she had in 
her sunbonnet and apron met the visitors at the front 
steps and entertained them in the parlor until her mother 
was ready. Thus she had grown up to the duties of 
hostess. Her manners were as perfectly formed as her 
mother’s, with perhaps a shade more self-possession. Her 
beauty was a title which gave her a graciousness that be- 
fitted her. She never “came out,” because she had never 
been in; and the line between girlhood and young-lady- 
hood was never known. She began to have beaux certainly 
before she reached the line; but it did her no harm: she 
would long walk herself “ fancy free ;” a protracted devotion 
was required of her lovers, and they beganearly. They were 
willing to serve long, for she was a prize worth winning. 
Her beauty, though it was often dazzling, was not her 
chief attraction; that was herself. It was that indefinable 
charm : the result of many attractions, in combination and in 
perfect harmony, which made her herself. She was delicate, 
she was dainty, she was sweet. She livedin an atmosphere 
created for her—the pure, clean, sweet atmosphere of her 
country home. She made its sunshine. She was a coquette, 
often an outrageous flirt. It did not imply heartlessness. 
It was said that the worst flirts made the most devoted wives. 
It was simply an instinct, an inheritance ; it was in the life. 
Her heart was tender towards every living thing but her 
lovers; even to them it was soft in every way but one. 
Had they had a finger-ache she would have sympathized 
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with them. But in the matter of lov he was inexorable, 
remorseless. She played upon every ci. dof the heart. Per- 
haps it was because, when she gave vu; the surrender was 
to be absolute. From the moment of marriage she was the 
worshiper. She was a strange being, this delicate, dainty 
Southern girl. Dressed in her muslin and lawn, with her de- 
licious, low, slow, musical speech ; accustomed to be waited 
on at every turn, with servants to do her every bidding, 
unhabituated often even to putting on her dainty slippers 
or combing her silken hair, she possessed a reserve force 
which was astounding. She was accustomed to have her 
wishes obeyed as commands. It did not make her imperi- 
ous; it simply gave her the habit of control. At marriage 
she was prepared to assume the duties of mistress of her 
establishment, whether it were great or small. 

Thus, when the time came, the class at the South which 
had been deemed the most supine suddenly appeared as 
the most active and the most indomitable. The courage 
which was displayed in battle was wonderful; but it was 
nothing to what the Southern women exemplified at home. 
There was perhaps not a doubtful woman within the limits of 
the Confederacy. While their lovers and husbands fought 
in the field, they performed the harder part of waiting at 
home. With more than a soldier’s courage they bore more 
than a soldier’s hardship. For four long years they lis- 
tened to the noise of the guns, awaiting with blanched 
faces but undaunted hearts the news of battle after battle ; 
buried their beloved dead with tears, and still amid their 
tears encouraged the survivors to fight on. It was a 
force which has not been duly estimated. It was in the 
blood. 

She was, indeed, a strange creature, that delicate, dainty, 
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aswell try to describe the beauty of the rose or the per- 
ume of the violet. - To appreciate her one must have seen 
er, have known her, have adored her. 

There are certain characters without mention of whom 
no description of the social life of old Virginia or of the 
South would be complete—the old mammies and family 
servants about the house. These were important func- 
tionaries. The mammy was the zealous, faithful, and 
efficient assistant of the mistress in all that pertained to 
the training of the children. Her authority was recog- 
nized in all that related to them directly or indirectly, 
second only to that of the mistress and master. She regu- 
lated them, disciplined them, having authority indeed in 
cases to administer correction. Her régime extended 
frequently through two generations, occasionally through 
three. From their infancy she was the careful and faith- 
ful nurse, the affection between her and the children she 
nursed being often more marked than that between her 
and her own children. She may have been harsh to the 
latter ; she was never anything but tender with the others. 
Her authority was, in a measure, recognized through life, 
for her devotion was unquestionable. ‘The young masters 
and mistresses were her “children” long after they had 
children of their own. They embraced her, when they 
parted from her or met with her again after separation, 
with the same affection as when in childhood she “led 
them smiling into sleep.” She was worthy of the affection. 
At all times she was their faithful ally, shielding them, 
excusing them, petting them, aiding them, yet holding 
them up to a certain high accountability. Her influence 
was always for good. She received, as she gave, an un- 
qualified affection ; if she was a slave, she at least was not 
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mischievous, tender, God-fearing, inexplicable being, the 
Southern girl. With her fine grain, her silken hair, her 
satiny skin, her musical speech ; pleasure-loving, saucy, be- 
witching—deep down lay the bed-rock foundation of innate 
virtue, piety, and womanliness, on which were planted all 
to which human nature can hope, and all to which it can 
aspire. Words fail to convey an idea of what she was; 


a servant, but was an honored member of the family, uni- 
versally beloved, universally cared for—‘ the Mammy.” 
Next to her were the butler and the carriage-driver. 
These were the aristocrats of the family, who trained the 
children in good manners and other exercises ; and uncom- 
promising aristocrats they were. ‘The butler was apt to 
be severe, and was feared; the driver was genial and 
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kindly, and was adored. I recall a butler, “ Uncle Tom,” 
an austere gentleman, who was the terror of the juniors of the 
connection. One of the children, after watching him fur- 
tively as he moved about with grand air, when he had left 
the room and his footsteps had died away, crept over and 
asked her grandmother, his mistress, in an awed whisper : 
“ Grandma, are you ’fraid of Unc’ Torm?” Perhaps even 
Grandma stood a little in awe of him. The driver was 
the ally of the boys, and consequently had an ally in their 
mother, the mistress. As the head of the stable he was 
an important personage in their eyes. This comradeship 
was never forgot; it lasted through life; the years might 
grow on him, but he was left in command even when he 
was too feeble to handle the reins; and to the end he was 
always “the Driver of Mistress’ carriage.” 

Other servants there were with special places and _privi- 
leges—gardeners and “ boys about the house,” comrades 
of the boys; and “own maids” of the ladies, for each girl 
had her “own maid ”—they all formed one great family 
in the social structure now passed away, a structure in- 
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in prospect some more formal festivity—a club meeting ; 
a fox-hunt; a party; a tournament; a wedding. Little 
excuse was needed to bring them together where every 
one was social, and where the great honor was to be the 
host. Scientific horse-racing was confined to the regular 
race-tracks, where the races were not little dashes, but four- 
mile heats which tested speed and bottom alike. But good 
blood was common, and a ride even with a girl in an after- 
noon generally meant a dash along the level through the 
woods, where, truth to tell, she was very apt to win. 
Occasionally there was even a dash from the church. The 
high-swung carriages, having received their precious loads 
of lily-fingered, pink-faced, laughing girls, with teeth like 
pearls and eyes like stars, helped in by young men who 
would have thrown not only their cloaks but their hearts 
into the mud to keep those dainty feet from being soiled, 
would go ahead ; and then, the restive saddle-horses being 
untied from the swinging limbs, the young gallants would 
mount, and, by an instinctive common impulse, starting all 
together, would make a dash to the first hill, on top of 
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credible by those who knew it not, and now, under new 
conditions, almost incredible by those who knew it best. 
The social life formed of these elements in combination 
was one of singular sweetness and freedom from vice. If 
it was not filled with excitement, it was replete with happi- 
ness and content. It is asserted that it was narrow. Per- 
haps it was. It was so sweet, so charming, that it is little 
wonder if it asked nothing more than to be let alone. 
They were a careless and pleasure-loving people ; but, 
as in most rural communities, their festivities were free 
from dissipation. There was sometimes too great an 
indulgence on the part of young men in the State drink— 
the julep ; but whether it was that it killed early or that it 
was usually abandoned as the responsibilities of life in- 
creased, an elderly man of dissipated habits was almost 
unknown. They were fond of sport, and excelled in it, 
being generally fine shots and skilled hunters. Love of 
horses was a race characteristic, and fine horsemanship 
was a thing little considered only because it was universal. 
The life was gay. In addition to the perpetual round 
of ordinary entertainment, there was always on hand or 


which the dust still lingered, a nimbus thrown from the 
wheels that rolled their goddesses. 

The chief sport, however, was fox-hunting. It was, in 
season, almost universal. Who that lived in Old Virginia 
does not remember the fox-hunts—the eager chase after 
“grays” or “old reds”? The grays furnished more 
fun, the reds more excitement. The grays did not run so far, 
but usually kept near home, going in a circuit of six or eight 
miles. ‘ An old Red,” generally so called irrespective of 
age, as a tribute of respect for his prowess, was apt to lead 
the dogs all day, and might wind up by losing them as 
evening fell, after taking them in a stretch for thirty 
miles. The capture of a gray was what men boasted of ; 
a chase after “an old Red” was what they yarned about. 
Some old reds became historical characters, and were as 
well known and as much discussed in the counties they 
inhabited as the leaders of the Bar or the crack speakers 
of the circuit. The wiles and guiles of each veteran were 
the pride of his neighbors and hunters. Many of them 
had names. Gentlemen discussed them at their club din- 
ners ; lawyers told stories about them in the “ Lawyers’ 
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Rooms” at the court-houses; young men, while they 
waited for the preacher to get well into the service before 
going into church, bragged about them in the churchyards 
on Sundays. There was one such that I remember; he 
was known as “Nat Turner,” after the notorious negro 
of that name who, after inciting the revolt in Southamp- 
ton County, in the year 1832, known as “ Nat Turner’s 
Rebellion,” in which some fifty persons were massacred, 
remained out in hiding for weeks after all his* followers 
were taken before he was captured. 

Great frolics these old red hunts were; for there were 
the prettiest girls in the world in the country houses 
around, and each young fellow was sure to have in his 
heart some brown-eyed or blue-eyed maiden to whom he 
had promised the brush, and to whom, with feigned indiffer- 
ence but with mantling cheek and beating heart, he would 
carry it if, as he counted on doing, he should win it. 
Sometimes the girls came over themselves and rode, or 
more likely were already there visiting, and the beaux 
followed them, and got up the hunt in their honor. 

Even the boys had their sweethearts, and rode for them 
on the colts or mules: not the small girls of their own age 
(no, sir, no “ little girls ” for them)—their sweethearts were 
grown young ladies, with smiling eyes and silken hair and 
graceful mien, whom their grown cousins courted, and 
whom they worshiped. Often a half-dozen were in love 
with one—always the prettiest one—and, with the generous 
democratic spirit of boys in whom the selfish instinct has 
not awakened, agreed among themselves that they would 
all ride for her, and that whichever of them got the brush 
should present it on behalf of all. 

What a sight it was! The appearance of the hunters 
on the far hill, in the evening, with their packs surrounding 
them! Who does not recall the excitement at the house ; 
the arrival in the yard, with horns blowing, hounds baying, 
horses prancing, and girls laughing ; the picture of the girls 
on the front portico with their arms around each other’s dain- 
ty waists—the slender pretty figures, the bright faces, the 
sparkling eyes, the gay laughter and musical voices as they 
challenged the riders with coquettish merriment, demand- 
ing to blow the horns themselves or to ride some specially 
handsome horse next morning! ‘The way, the challenge 
being accepted, they tripped down the steps to get the 
horn, some shrinking from the bounding dogs with little 
subdued screams, one or two with stouter hearts, fixed 
upon higher game, bravely ignoring them and leaving their 
management to their masters, who at their approach sprang 
to the ground to meet them, hat in hand and the blood 
mounting to their sunburned faces, handsome with the 
beauty of youth ! 

I am painfully aware of the inadequacy of my picture. 
But who could do justice to the truth! It was owing to 
all these and some other characteristics that the life was 
what it was. It was on a charming key. It possessed an 
ampleness and generosity which were not splendid because 
they were refined. Hospitality had become a recognized 
race characteristic, and was practiced as a matter of course. 
It was universal ; it was spontaneous. It was one of the 
distinguishing features of the civilization ; as much a part of 
the social life as any other of the domestic relations. Its 
generosity secured it a distinctive title. ‘The exactions it 
entailed were engrossing. Its exercises occupied much of 
the time and exhausted much of the means. The constant 
intercourse of the neighborhood, with its perpetual round 
of dinners, teas, and entertainments, was supplemented by 
visits of friends and relatives from other sections, who 
came, with their families, their equipages, and personal 
servants, to spend a month or two, or as long a time as they 
pleased. A dinner invitation was not so designated. 
It was, with more exactitude, termed “ spending the day.” 
On Sundays every one invited every one else from church, 
and there would be long lines of carriages passing in at the 
gates. 

It is a mystery how the houses ever held the visitors. 
Only the mistress knew. Her resources were enormous. 
The rooms, with their low ceilings, were wide, and had a 
holding capacity which was simply astounding. ‘The walls 
seemed to be of india-rubber, so great was their stretching 
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power. No one who came, whether friend or stranger, was 
ever turned away. If the beds were full—as when were 
they not ?—pallets were put down on the floor in the parlor 
or the garret for the younger members of the family, 
sometimes even the passages being utilized. Often chil- 
dren spent half their lives on pallets “ made up” on the 
floors. Frequently at Christmas the master and mistress 
were compelled to resort to the same refuge, their pallet 
being placed in the garret. 

It was this intercourse, following the intermarriage and 
class feeling of the old families, which made Virginians 
clannish and caused a single distinguishable common 
strain of blood, however distant, to be counted as cousin- 
ship. 

Perhaps this universal entertainment might not now be 
considered elegant; perhaps. 

It was based upon a sentiment as pure as can animate 
the human mind. It was easy, generous, and refined. 
The manners of the entertainers and entertained were 
gentle, cordial, simple, with, to strangers, a slight trace of 
stateliness. The conversation was surprising; it was of 
the crops, the roads, politiés, mutual friends, including the 
entire field of neighborhood matters, related not as gossip, 
but as concerns of common interest, which every one knew 
or was expected and entitled to know. The fashions came 
in, of course, among the ladies, embracing particularly 
“patterns.” Politics took the place of honor among the 
gentlemen, their range embracing not only State and Na- 
tional politics, but British as well, as to which they pos- 
sessed astonishing knowledge, interest in English matters 
having been handed down from father to son as a class test. 
“My Father’s ” opinion was quoted as a conclusive author- 
ity on this and all points, and in matters of great impor- 
tance, historically “my Grandfather, sir,” was cited. The 
peculiarity of the whole was that it possessed a literary 
flavor of a high order; for, as has been said, the classics, 
Latin and English, with a fair sprinkling of good old 
French authors, were in the book-cases, and were there 
not for show, but for companionship. There was nothing 
for show in that life ; it was all genuine, real, true. 

The great féte of the people was Christmas. Spring had 
its special delights ;, horseback rides through the budding 
woods, with the birds singing; fishing parties down on 
the little rivers, with out-of-doors lunches and love-making ; 
parties of various kinds from house to house. Summer 
had its pleasures: handsome dinners, and teas with moon- 
light strolls and rides to follow; visits to or from relations, 
or even to the White Sulphur. The fall had its pleasures. 
But all times and seasons paled and dimmed before the 
festive joys of Christmas. It had been handed down for 
generations; it belonged to the race. It had come over 
with their forefathers. It had a peculiar significance. It 
was a title. Religion had given it its benediction. It 
was the time to “Shout the glad tidings.” It was The 
Holidays. There were other holidays for the slaves, 
both ot the school-room and the plantation, such as Easter 
and Whit-Monday ; but Christmas was distinctively “ The 
Holidays.” ‘Then the boys came home from school or col- 
lege with their friends ; the members of the family who had 
moved away returned for the holidays; pretty cousins 
came for the festivities; the neighborhood grew merry ; 
the negroes were all to have holiday, the house servants 
taking turn and turn about, and the plantation made ready 
for Christmas cheer. It was by all the younger popula- 
tion looked back to half the year, looked forward to the 
other half. Time was measured by it; it was either so 
long “since Christmas,” or so long “ before Christmas.” 
The affairs of the plantation were set in order against it. 
The corn was got in; the hogs were killed; the lard 
“tried ;” sausage-meat made; mince-meat prepared; the 
turkeys fattened, with “the old big gobbler” specially de- 
voted to the “ Christmas dinner ;”’ the servants’ new shoes 
and winter clothes stored away ready for distribution ; 
the plantation began to be ready to prepare for Christmas, 
In the first place, there was generally a cold spell which 
froze up everything and enabled the ice-houses to be filled. 
(The seasons, like a good many other things, appear to 
have changed since the war.) This spell was the har- 
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binger ; and great fun it was at the ice-pond, where the big 
rafts of ice were floated along, with the boys on them. 
The rusty skates with their curled runners and stiff straps 
were got out, and maybe tried for a day. Then the stir 
began. The wagons all were put to hauling wood—hick- 
ory; nothing but hickory now; other wood might do for 
other times, but at Christmas only hickory was used ; and 
the wood-pile was heaped high with the logs; while to 
the ordinary wood-cutters “for the house” were added 
three, four, a half-dozen more, whose shining axes rang all 
day long. With what a vim they cut, and how telling was 
that “ Ha’nh!” as they drove the ringing axes into the hard 
wood, sending the big white chips flying! It was always 
the envy of the boys, that simultaneous expulsion of the 
breath, and they used vainly to try to imitate it. 

In the midst of it came the wagon or the ox-cart from 
“the depot,” with the big boxes of Christmas things, the 
black driver feigning hypocritical indifference as he drove 
through the choppers to the storeroom. Then came the 
rush of all the wood-cutters to help him ‘unload ; the jokes 
among themselves, as they pretended to strain in lifting, of 
what “ master” or “mistis” Was going to give them out 
of those boxes, uttered just loud enough to reach their 
ears where they stood looking on, while the driver took 
due advantage of his temporary prestige to give many 
cautions and directions. 

The getting the evergreens and mistletoe was the sign 
that Christmas had come, was really here. There were the 
parlor and hall 
and _—_ dining- 
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the drag of the hours at first, and then the expectancy as 
the time approached for their return; the “ making up” 
of the fires in the visitors’ rooms (of the big fires; there had 
been fires there all day “to air” them, but now they must 
be made up afresh); the hurrying backwards and forwards 
of the servants; the feverish impatience of every one, 
especially of the children, who are sure the train is late 
or that something has happened, and who run and “look 
up towards the big gate” every five minutes, notwith- 
standing the Mammy’s oft-repeated caution that a “ watch’ 
pot never b’iles.” There was an exception to the ex- 
citement: the mistress, calm, deliberate, unperturbed, 
moved about with her usual serene composure, her watch- 
ful eye seeing that everything was “ready” (her orders 
had been given and her arrangements made days before, 
such was her system). The girls had disappeared. Satisfied 
at last with their work, after innumerable final touches, every 
one of which was an undeniable improvement to that 
which already appeared perfect, they had suddenly vanished 
—vanished as completely as a dream—to appear again 
later on at the parlor door, radiant visions of loveliness, 
or, maybe, if certain unlooked-for visitors unexpectedly 
arrived, to meet accidentally in the less embarrassing and 
safer precincts of the dimly lighted passages. When they 
appeared, what a transformation had taken place! If 
they were bewitching before, now they were entrancing. 
The gay, laughing, saucy creature who had been dressing 
the parlors and hanging the mistletoe with many jests 
and half-veiled 
references was 








room, and, 
above all, the 
old church, to 
be “dressed.” 
The last was a 
neighborhood 
work; every 
one united in 
it, and it was 
one of the 
events of the 
year. Young 
menrodethirty 
and forty miles 
to dress that 
church. They 
did not go 
home again till 
after Christ- 
mas. The re- 
turn from the church was the beginning of the festivi- 
ties. 

Then by “ Christmas Eve’s eve” the wood was all cut and 
stacked high in the wood-house and on and under the back 
porticoes, so as to be handy, and secure from the snow 
which was almost certain to come. Then the snow came. 
It seems that Christmas was almost sure to bring it in old 
times ; at least it is closely associated with it. The ex- 
citement increased; the boxes were unpacked, some of 
them openly, to the general delight, others with a mysteri- 
ous secrecy which stimulated the curiosity to its highest 
point and added to the charm of the occasion. The 
kitchen filled up with assistants famed for special skill in 
particular branches of the cook’s art, who bustled about 
with glistening faces and shining teeth, eager to add to 
the generalcheer. It wasnow Christmas Eve. From time 
to time the “hired out” servants came home from Rich- 
mond or other places where they had been hired or had hired 
themselves, their terms having been by common custom 
framed, with due regard to their rights to the holiday, to 
expire in time for them to spend the Christmas at home.! 
There was much hilarity over their arrival, and they were 
welcomed like members of the family as, with their new 
winter clothes donned a little ahead of time, they came to 
pay their “bespec’s to master and mistis.”” Then the 
vehicles went off to the distant station for the visitors— 
for the visitors and the boys. Oh, the excitement of that! 


1 The hiring contracts ran from New Year to Christmas. 
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now a demure 

orstately maid- 

en in all the 

dignity of a 

new gown and 

with all the gra- 

ciousness of a 

young duch- 

ess. But this 

is after the car- 

riages return. 

They have not 

yetcome. They 

are late—they 

are always late 

—anditis dark 

= ye before they 

-- .- come; the glow 
| of the fires and 

candles shines 
out through the windows on the snow, often blackened 
by the shadows of little figures whose noses are pressed 
to the panes, which grow blurred with their warm breath. 
Meantime the carriages, piled up outside and in, are 
slowly making their way homeward through the frozen 
roads, followed by the creaking wagon filled with trunks, 
on which are perched several small muffled figures, 
whose places in the carriages are taken by unexpected 
guests. The drivers still keep up a running fire with 
their young masters, though they have long since been 
pumped dry by “them boys” as to every conceivable 
matter connected with “home,” in return for which they 
receive information as to school and college pranks. At 
last the “ big gate ” is reached ; a half-frozen figure rolls 
out and runs to open it, flapping his arms in the darkness 
like some strange, uncanny animal; they pass through ; 
the gleam of a light shines away off on a far hill. The 
shout goes up, “ There she is; I see her.” The light is 
lost, but a little later appears again. It is the light in the 
mother’s chamber, the curtains of the windows of which 
have been left up intentionally, that the welcoming gleam 
may be seen afar off by her boys on the first hill—a 
blessed beacon shining from home and her mother’s heart. 
Across the white fields the vehicles move, then toil up 
the house hill, filled with their eager occupants, who can 
scarce restrain themselves; approach the house, by this 
time glowing with lighted windows, and enter the yard 
just as the doors open and a swarm rushes out with joyful 
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cries of “ Here they are!” ‘ Yes, here we are!” comes in 
cheery answer, and one after another they roll or step out, 
according to age and dignity, and run up the steps, 
stamping their feet, the boys to be taken into motherly 
arms, and the visitors to be given warm hand-clasps and 
cordial welcomes. Later on the children were got to bed, 
scarce able to keep in their pallets for excitement; the 
stockings were all hung up; and the grown people grew 
gay in the crowded parlors. Mark you, there’ was no 
splendor, nor show, nor style as it would be understood 
now. Had there been, it could not have been so charming. 
There were only profusion and sincerity, heartiness and 
gayety, fun and merriment, cordiality and cheer, and withal 
genuineness and refinement. 

Next morning before light the stir began. White-clad 
little figures stole about, with bulging stockings clasped 
to their bosoms, opening doors, shouting “Christmas 
gift!” into dark rooms at sleeping elders, and then 
scurrying away, squeaking with delight. At prayers, 
“Shout the glad tidings” was sung by young voices 
with due fervor. How gay the scene was at breakfast! 
What pranks had been played in the name of Santa 
Claus! Every foible had been played on. What lovely 
tell-tale blushes and glances and laughter greeted the con- 
fessions! The best part of the day was spent in going to 
and coming from the beautifully dressed church, where 
the service was read, and the anthems and hymns were 
sung by everybody, for every one was happy. But, as in 
the beginning of things, “the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” Dinner was the great event. It was 
the test of the mistress and the cook, or, rather, the cooks; 
for the kitchen now was full of them. It is impossible to 
describe it. The old mahogany table, stretched diagonally 
across the dining-room, groaned ; the big turkey-gobbler 
filled the place of honor; a great round of beef held the 
second place; an old ham, with every other dish that 
ingenuity, backed by long experience, could devise, was at 
the side, and the shining sideboard scarcely held the dessert. 
The butler and his assistants were supernaturally serious 
and slow, which bespoke plainly too frequent a recourse to 
the apple-toddy bowl; but, under stimulus of the mistress’s 
eye, they got through all right, and their slight unsteadi- 
ness was overlooked. It was then that the fun began. 

After dinner there were apple-toddy and egg-nogg, as 
there had been before. 

There were games and dances—country dances, the 
lancers, and quadrilles. The top of the old piano was 
lifted up, and the infectious dancing-tunes rolled out 
under the flying fingers. There was some demur on the 
part of the elder ladies, who were not quite sure that it 
was right ; but it was overruled by the gentlemen, and the 
master in his long coat and high collar started the ball 
by catching the prettiest girl bythe hand and leading 
her to the head of the 
room right under the 
noses of half a dozen 
bashful lovers, calling 
to them meantime to 
get their sweethearts 
andcome along. Round 
dancing was not yet 
introduced. It was re- 
garded as an innova- 
tion, if nothing worse. 


It was held generally we 
as highly improper, by ue 
some as “ disgusting.” mz 


As to the german, why, 
had it been known, the 
very name would have 
been sufficient to damn 
it. Nothing foreign in 
that civilization! There 
was fun enough in the 
old-fashioned country dances, and the “ Virginia reel” at 
the close; whoever could not be satisfied with that was 
hard to please. 

There were the negro parties; where the ladies and 
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gentlemen went to look on, the suppers having been super- 
intended by the mistresses, and the tables being decorated 
by their own fair hands. There was almost sure to 
be a negro wedding during the holidays. The ceremony 
might be performed in the dining-room or in the hall 
by the master, or in a quarter by a colored preacher; 
but it was a gay occasion, and the dusky bride’s trous- 
seau had been arranged by her young mistress, and the 
family was on hand to get fun out of the entertain- 
ment. 

Other weddings there were, too, sometimes following 
these Christmas gayeties, and sometimes occurring just so, 
because the girls were the loveliest in the world, and the 
men were lovers almost from their boyhood. How beauti- 
ful our mothers must have been in their youth to have 
been so beautiful in their age ! 

There were no long journeys for the young married 
folk in those times; the traveling was usually done 
before marriage. When a wedding took place, how- 
ever, the entire neighborhood entertained the young cou- 
ple. 

Truly it was a charming life. There was a vast waste ; 
but it was not loss. Every one had food, every one had 
raiment, every one had peace. There was not wealth in 
the base sense in which we know it and strive for it and 
trample down others for it now. But there was wealth in 
a good old sense in which the Litany of our fathers used 
it. There was weal. There was the best of all wealth; 
there was content, and “a quiet mind is richer than a 
crown.” 

We have gained something by the change. The South 
will grow rich, will wax fat, under her new conditions ; 
nevertheless we have lost much. How much only those 
who knew it can estimate; to them it was_ inesti- 
mable. 

That the social life of the Old South had its faults I am 
far from denying. What civilization has not? But its 
virtues far outweighed them; its graces were never 
equaled. For all its faults, it was, I believe, the purest, 
sweetest life ever lived. It has been claimed that it was 
non-productive, that it fostered sterility. Only ignorance 
or folly could make the assertion. It produced this nation ; 
it led its armies and its navies; it established this Gov- 
ernment so firmly that not even it could overthrow it; it 
opened up the great West; it added Louisiana and Texas, 
and more than trebled our territory ; it Christianized the 
negro race in a little over two centuries, impressed upon it 
regard for order, and gave it the only civilization it ever 
possessed since the dawn of history. 

It has maintained the supremacy of the Caucasian race, 
upon which all civilization seems now to depend. It pro- 
duced a people whose heroic fight against the forces of the 
world has enriched the annals of the human race—a peo- 
ple whose fortitude in 
defeat has been even 
more splendid than 
their valor in war. It 
made men noble, gen- 
tle, and brave, and 
women tender and pure 
andtrue. It may have 
fallen short in material 
development in its nar- 
rower sense, but it 
abounded in spiritual 
development ; it made 
the domestic virtues 
as common as light 
and air, and filled 
homes with purity and 
peace. 

It has passed from 
the earth, but it has 
left its benignant in- 
fluence behind it to sweeten and sustain its children. 
The ivory palaces have been destroyed, but the myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia still breathe amid their dismantled 
ruins, 
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A Sermon for Christmas 


The Coming of the Kingdom of God 
By the Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church 


Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as 1n heaven. 


commenting recently upon that wonderful 
prayer which Jesus taught his disciples 
and which they have taught us, I called 
your attention to the truth contained in 
the two opening sentences ; namely, the 
hiding of the Christian’s power, our 
Father in the heavens, and the mani- 
festation of that power in Christian worship on earth. 

Worship, however, is not its only manifestation. There 
is an impulse in it towards work, and I desire to speak to 
you this morning about that additional impulse created by 
the consciousness of the all-embracing Fatherhood, and 
which is so succinctly expressed in the language of the 
text. Or, putting it in topical form, I will ask you to con- 
sider the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The kingdom of God—what is it? The phrase was not 
original with Jesus. He found it, when he came, current 
among the people, upon their lips, their byword, the thing 
they everywhere talked about, as people to-day talk about 
money and business and trade and the fashions. It col- 
ored their thought and pervaded their speech; it was 
their life, their religion; and a prayer that did not include 
a petition for the coming of the kingdom of God was not, 
we are told, regarded as a prayer at all. While, however, 
the phrase was not original with Jesus, he put a new mean- 
ing into it, and made it something quite different from 
what it had been before. To the Jew the kingdom of God 
was nothing more nor less than the kingdom of the Jew, 
whose coming would be for him, would minister to his 
national pride, would establish him upon the earth—his 
thoughts, his opinions, his supremacy as a Jew. Now, 
Jesus meant by the phrase something very much more. 
To him the kingdom of God was, as its name implies, not 
the kingdom of man at all, whether Jew or Gentile, but 
the kingdom of God. 

And here, let me observe before proceeding further with 
the explanation of the phrase, is a wholesome caution for 
us. Like the Jew in the time of Christ, we also profess to 
be interested, and I presume are, to some extent at least, 
in the coming of the kingdom of God. We pray for it, we 
work for it—a little—and we give our money for it; and 
yet, after all, it may not be the kingdom of God for which 
we work and pray, but the kingdom of ourselves, our 
thoughts, our opinions, our theological doctrines, our 
ecclesiastical polities. The Churchman wants it tocome— 
yes, very much; but he wants it to come along the line of 
the Prayer-Book and the apostolic succession, and to 
have these three orders of the ministry in it—bishops, 
priests, and deacons, 

The Romanist wants it to come, and to express itself 
through the medium of papal infallibility, and unless he 
can see it coming in that way he does not see it coming 
in the world at all. 

The Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Baptist—they also 
have their thoroughfares, their well-constructed roads, 
along which they want the kingdom of God to come. 

Now, some of these ways may be right, may be much 
better than others, and I do not mean at all to imply that 
because a person is a zealous Romanist or a devoted 
Churchman or an uncompromising Presbyterian he is 
not unselfishly and sincerely interested in the coming of 
the kingdom of God in the larger sense. He maybe; and 
yet it is well to remember that nothing is Jmore common, 
more easy, than self-deception, and that religious zeal, as 
Carlyle tells us in his essay on “ Voltaire,” is often but a 
little love of truth associated with a great love of making 
proselytes. So it was with the Jew, so it has been with 
Christians since, so it may be with us. How shall we 


ascertain whether it is or not? There is one infallible 
test. Does our religion, whatever we call it, separate us 
or have a tendency to separate us from our fellow-men and 
to make us, in a measure, unsympathetic with them? If 
it does, then we may be sure, however sound our faith, 
however true our creed, however great our zeal, that it is 
not God we are trying to exalt, but ourselves in the name 
of God. 

For, think a moment. God stands for Fatherhood, 
everywhere—around, beneath, over all. Fatherhood stands 
for love—a great, strong, protecting, inextinguishable love. 
Love does not divide ; it unites ; it draws people together ; it 
is a bond of union than which there is none more intimate, 
more sacred, or more sweet, or of more enduring charac- 
ter; stronger than death, mightier than the grave, waters 
cannot quench, floods cannot drown, flames cannot con- 
sume it. And if our religion does not have the effect to 
touch and quicken the heart with that deepest, purest, and 
most expansive of passions, and to send us out in sym- 
pathy strong and great toward our fellow-men of every 
shade and grade, of every name and creed, call it what we 
please—Protestant, Romanist—it is not the religion of 
Christ. 

The religion of Christ, my friends, is, after all, a mis- 
nomer. Christ had no religion, in the common and or- 
dinary sense of the term; established no religion; as Pro- 
fessor Drummond tells us in his little monograph, the word 
religion is never mentioned by Him. Christianity is not in 
its highest and sublimest sense a religion, and it would 
clear our minds of many perplexities and much confusion 
of thought if we ceased to regard it as such. Jesus Christ 
simply introduced, or tried to introduce, a new kingdom 
into the world. There were other kingdoms then, as there 
are now, in existence—the kingdom of the Jew, the Roman, 
the Barbarian, the Greek ; Christ would introduce another 
which should include them all, binding together the sub- 
jects of many into the sweet fellowship and sympathy of 
One—simply a kingdom of Love. He calls it the king- 
dom of God on earth, for God is love. He calls it the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, for heaven is love. He calls 
it the kingdom of truth on earth, for truth in its deepest 
and purest analysis, and wherever found in the universe, 
in this world or in others, in the rocks or in the stars or 
in the microcosmic depths of the human heart and soul, 
is but the expression of the great All-Father’s love. 

That, my Presbyterian friend, is what all your profound 
theology should mean. That, my Episcopal friend, is 
what ali your beautiful Church polity and Apostolic order 
should mean, That, my Romanist friend, is what all the 
vast and complicated machinery of your admirable hier- 
archical system should mean. If it does mean that, if, 
like nothing else, it makes your heart burn and glow with 
that great embracing, transfiguring passion of love—love 
for God and man—then for you it is right and good: 
stand by it and hold it fast. 

If, upon the other hand, it has the effect to alienate 
you from your fellow-men who do not hold your views, 
who do not share your theological or your ecclesiastical 
opinions, then, however great your zeal, you may be sure, 
like the Jew in the time of Christ, you are self-deceived— 
it is your own kingdom you seek and not the kingdom of 
God. 

And now, having tried to explain what I think Jesus 
meant by the phrase, let me go on for a little while to 
speak of the coming of the kingdom of God. 

Jesus Christ introduced it into the world, but he did 
not establish it, and his life went out in failure, or seemed 
at least to do so, and the purpose that inspired him was 
not a successful purpose in his day and generation, and 
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yet full well he knew that it must at last prevail, and that, 
lifted up from the earth in the sight of the world as the 
pure expression of perfect love, he would and must draw 
all men to himself. Has he not, in fact, been doing so 
more and more? Look back over the Christian ages. 
What is it that we see? Strife and contention and big- 
otry, persecution and warfare and bloodshed, on the part 
of those who bear the Christian name. Yes, all that we 
see and deplore, and we will not try to cover it up and 
excuse it; and yet, despite all that and beneath all that, 
there is something else that we see. That man is but a 
poor and prejudiced reader of history who cannot and 
does not see it, who does not see the advancing triumph, 
slowly, but step by step, of a kingdom of love on the 
earth, which, like the mighty ocean tide held in check 
and apparently overcome by the vast tempestuous storm, 
in obedience nevertheless to an attracting power that is 
greater and more than the storm, goes rolling steadily on, 
with the flotsam and jetsam of many a wteck, to be sure, 
yet rises higher and higher and conquers more and more. 

Hatred and strife we see. Yes, for human nature is 
passionate and weak, and cannot be all at once and easily 
controlled; but love we also see, like sunlight shining 
through the clouds, or painting its beautiful bow of prom- 
ise in the arching heavens above them. Bigotry, yes, but 
benevolence. Resentment, yes, but forgiveness. The 
infliction of wrong, yes, but the patient endurance of 
wrong ; and homes are blessed and men and women in 
them, and hospitals are established, and slaves are liber- 
ated, and the weak and the poor are assisted, and the 
suffering are relieved, and works of mercy abound. Yes, 
despite all else, it is the coming of the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom of love, that we see, and which Jesus Christ 
declares will ultimately hush the storms of life, will ulti- 
mately still the tempests and prevail over all. 

Why? Simply because it is the kingdom of love, whose 
law, whose spirit, whose method, whose motive power is 
love. Love—what fear can dismay it, what obstacle can 
stop it? Love—it is the omnipotence of the universe 
liberated and set free in the heart of man. Love—it is 
the great alchemist, by which the hardest task becomes 
the sweetest joy. The Christian pulpit comes to us from 
time to time, delivers its message to us, tries to make us 
see what our duty is toward our fellow-men; but duty is a 
harsh and ugly word, and while we listen and assent, per- 
haps, and confess that it is our duty, it does not move us 
much, and if it be too hard pressed we are irritated and 
vexed. 

But Jesus Christ comes and says: “I do not want your 
duty ; I simply want you to see, as I see, the sublime vision, 
rolling across the heavens and sweeping across the earth, 
of the great Father’s love. Then I know you will try, you 
cannot help trying, to build His kingdom up.” 

Love—it is the great despoiler that takes away our 
money, then gives it back again in more precious and in- 
destructible form. ‘There was an old man who had an 
abundance of gold, and the sound of the gold was pleasant 
to his ears, and his eyes delighted in its brightness. By day 
he thought of gold, and his dreams were of gold by night, 
and his hands were full of gold, and he rejoiced in the 
multitude of his chests. But he was faint with hunger and 
his trembling limbs shivered beneath his rags, and there 
came a little child to the old man and said, ‘ Father, 
father, I have found a secret: we are rich; we shall not be 
poor and miserable any more: gold will buy all things.’ 
And the old man was wroth and said, ‘Would you take 
from me my dear gold?’ ” 

Like the man of the parable, we have been surrounding 
ourselves with our dear and precious material treasures in 
this age, which, although when we get them we often find 
so disappointing, so powerless to feed the hungry soul and 
warm the shivering heart, we nevertheless so dearly prize 
and carefully hoard and guard ; and when the little Christ- 
child comes and tells his secret to us and says, “ Give 
them away, give them away, and then they are yours for- 
ever,” we become wroth and angry, and say to Him in re- 
ply, “‘ Would you take away our dear gold ?” 


Yet, my friends, is it not a true message? In our little 
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limited experience have we not found it so? It is only 
when Love, the great despoiler, comes and takes away our 
money that we really have it, and our hearts and souls are 
warmed and nourished by it. We lay it by and hold it 
fast and will not let it go, and Love comes and opens the 
door, and all the treasures fly forth, not only in blessing to 
others out in blessing to ourselves. Father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, friend, some one who stands for love, has- 
some need, some want, can be made happy by us, and we 
take our dear and precious money, our beautiful alabaster 
box, the sweetest, dearest thing we have, and pour it freely 
out. Then we receive it back again an hundredfold in 
deepest, sweetest, purest joy into our hearts. 

Now, that is the power, that alone is the power—and 
that is enough—which Jesus Christ reveals, which he 
brings to bear on the human heart. This is the weapon 
which he puts into our hand to fight with. Without it 
we can accomplish but little. Service is a hardship, duty 
is a joyless task, and the work of the Christian Church in 
this world, despite all its admirable machinery, will halt 
and stumble and falter and drag and not be done. ‘The 
kingdom of love appears, the bright and beautiful vision 
which Jesus Christ reveais in the heavens around us we 
see. Its glory touches the heart, opens it wide, wider, till 
sometimes it breaks, and awakens a new, strong, and con- 
suming passion within us. Have we power of speech and 
song? This one thing we do—“ Thy kingdom come, Thy 
kingdom come ’’—we press on toward the mark, Have we 
talent, mental power, equipment, scholarship, learning, 
power of health, strength, position in life, the strong and 
manifold power that lies potential in money—“ Thy king- 
dom come” is our prayer, our great consuming desire. 
O God of love, our Father, take us more and more, make 
thy kingdom come ! 

Or have we been laid aside and there is nothing we can 
do, some heavy burden of sorrow is ours, we are crippled 
or broken by sickness or by age, or are circumscribed by 
a contracted sphere from which we cannot escape—then, 
O God, thy will be done: teach us how to be patient in 
our little narrow place, to suffer and to wait. 

My friends, as I read the Gospel story and try to under- 
stand it, that is what our Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world for ; not to establish another among the innumerable 
religions—call it that if you please, and for convenience’ 
sake ; but there is a better word: to establish a new king- 
dom on the earth, namely, a kingdom of love, whose doc- 
trine is love, whose polity is love, whose motive power is 
love, whose king is the King of love, and who puts into our 
hands, not the flag of sect or church or partisan theology, 
but the great banner of love, and bids us go into all world 
and conquer in that name. 

Have we seen that vision which Jesus saw sweeping 
through the heavens, and which he declared would ulti- 
mately prevail over all the earth? Then we have seen 
the sublimest thing which this universe contains ; we have 
seen the vision of God; we have learned the highest les- 
son which God himself can teach, “that life, with all its 
yields of joy and woe and hope and fear, is just the chance 
of the prize of winning love,” which is here, there, every- 
where, and will at last prevail. 

Then, when we can truly say, “ Our Father in the heav- 
ens,” we can also say, “ Hallowed be thy name, thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as in the skies.” 


% 


A Christmas Conscience 


Old Ben Franklin’s homely wit and shrewd good sense 
often packed into one petty sentence a little sermon of 
counsel and caution. We know of no better example of 
this and of no crisper Christmas homily than the followjng 
from “ Poor Richard’s Almanac :” 

“Let no pleasure tempt thee, no profit allure thee, no 
ambition corrupt thee, no example sway thee, no persua- 
sion move thee to do anything which thou knowest to be 
evil; so shalt thou always live jollily, for a good con- 
science is a continual Christmas.” 
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Hutchins 


A Christmas Sketch 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 





<a} UTCHINS lived at the foot of the hill, in 
a battered, patched-up shanty of broken 


windows and half-hinged doors. The 
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BRN neighbors told queer stories about this 
“ae BS rookery, and, when they could, passed by 
eA on the other side. Time had stained its 





unpainted boards a dull gray; untidy 
women hung about the porch crowded with wash-tubs; 
while cooking utensils, broken pots, and fragments of a 
rusty summer stove littered the steps and out-house roof. 

The only spot that defied the filth and squalor was a 
little patch of a garden shut in by a broken fence. This 
held a dozen rows of corn, a stray stalk of morning-glory 
clinging to a bent and tottering pole, a stand of flaming 
hollyhock, and a few overgrown sprouts of turnip, rioting 
in the freedom of their neglect. 

Hutchins himself, except at rare intervals, was always 
to be seen leaning lazily in the propped-up doorway—a 
ragged, dirt begrimed tramp, biting savagely at the end 
of a clay pipe. Besotted, blear-eyed, and vulgar, with 
thin, loosely jointed legs and bent shoulders, he looked his 
reputation—the terror of the neighborhood. 

Nobody tried to understand the family. The nearest 
neighbors, generally reliable in such cases, could give no 
clear description of its inmates. They all concentrated, 
however, upon one fact—that the tall girl who worked in 
the factory, and who had come home three years ago to 
nurse another baby, this time her own, was Hutchins’s only 
daughter. 

Outside this battered wreck of a home, with its frowsy 
inmates, Hutchins’s only possessions were a pair of lean, 
half-fed oxen, who when out of work gained a scanty 
living by nibbling at the patches of grass which grew along 
the county road. Now and then, in the haying season, or 
when the heavy timber was hauled to the mill, or the road 
commissioners repaired the highway, their owner would 
yoke them to a sun-bleached, unpainted cart, as shaky as 
himself. This combination in the twilight, when his day’s 
work was done, made a gruesome picture as it stumbled 
down the steep wood-road that led by one side of my 
house, on the way to his own. He would never walk by 
the head of his oxen, as did most countrymen, but always 
propped himself up in his cart, his slouching, swaying 
figure outlined against the sky, his thin legs hanging below 
the tail-board. When the children, guessing his condition 
—the hire of the cart was always left in the tavern at the 
fork of the road—called jeeringly at him, he would slide 
off the tail-board and begin to throw stones. When my 
dog ran out he would coax him near and then lash him 
with his whip. ‘These idiosyncrasies were not calculated 
to endear him to his neighbors. 

I have always had a sympathy for the man who is 
down, and so when I met Hutchins I always said “Good 
morning” as pleasantly as I could. I never remember 
having said much else, nor that he ever made any other 
reply than a nod of his head or a short “ Mornin’,” hissed 
out between his teeth, as if the effort hurt him. 

The road to my work ran by Hutchins’s gate, and 
there one morning, for the first time, I saw the little 
golden haired grandchild who had furnished the winter 
nights’ gossip for three years past. 

The first time I stopped and spoke to the child Hutch- 
ins slouched out from his door, called to her mother, and, 
when the child cried and started toward me, caught up a 
stigk angrily. Something in her face, or perhaps mine, 
stopped him, for when she lifted up her dimpled fingers 
and ran toward me, he softened and walked sullenly 
away. Little by little the child and I became fast friends. 
She would toddle out to watch for me when I passed 
by in the morning, her hair flying in the wind. Some- 
times, too, she would thrust her chubby, sunburned hand 


through the broken palings and toss out a gay-colored 
hollyhock that blossomed low enough on its stalk for her 
to reach. 

As my friendship grew, it ripened into an intimacy that 
finally culminated in her walking with me one morning as 
far as the little bridge over the brook. This slight friend- 
ship seemed to impart its flavor to the rest of the family. 
A change came over Hutchins. I noticed, too, that the 
little grandchild seemed less untidy, and one morning her 
outcast of a mother, hearing my voice, put a clean apron 
over her head, thus recognizing the unkempt condition of 
her hair. As fot Hutchins, although he never offered to 
speak first, he would somehow manage to have his hat in 
his hand when I approached—his best attempt at a 
courtesy. 

One morning I lost my setter dog. Search was made in 
the village and up and down the highway as far as the 
stage went. The farmers, of course, accused Hutchins ; 
everything, from the robbing of a hen-roost to the big bur- 
glary of the County Bank, was laid at his door. At first I 
was a little suspicious, and, to test his knowledge of my 
loss, offered a reward. A week later I found him tied to 
my door, and the next day learned from my foreman 
that the poor dog had followed a gunner, and that Hutch- 
ins, hearing of it, had walked twelve miles to the next 
village to bring him back to me. When I taxed him with 
it he made no answer, and when I handed him the reward 
he dropped the bank-note on the ground and lounged 
off whistling. 

Winter came and my work was still unfinished. Affairs 
at Hutchins’s continued about the same. The house, per- 
haps, looked a little more tumbled down ; the gable ends, 
porch, and sloping roof hugging the big chimney, as if 
they feared the coming cold. The neighbors still avoided 
the place, the women pretending not to see the daughter 
when she passed, and the men leering at her when they dared. 

My intimacy with the daughter had never extended 
beyond a word now and then about the child, which was 
always answered in a half-frightened, shrinking way, while 
my acquaintance with her father was confined to such short 
nods and such outward signs of courtesy as his bared head 
and lowered voice could convey. If he held me in any 
different esteem from the rest of his neighbors, or, rather, 
if he hated me any the less, there was nothing in his man- 
ner to show it except the slight evidences [ have indi- 
cated. 

One blustering night—it was the last week in December 
—I was sitting in my room alone studying some plans of 
a coffer-dam in which to better protect the submarine 
foundation I was building, when there came a sharp knock 
at my outer door. I expected one of my men, and, catch- 
ing up the lamp, shot back the bolt and raised the light 
aloft. A gust of snow chilled my face, nearly extinguish- 
ing the flame. Outside the snow lay in drifts, the lower 
branches of the cedars being half covered, while the 
stretch to the outer gate was an unbroken sheet of white. 
Around the corner of the porch my eyes caught the marks 
of a straggling, uneven footstep, and hurrying over the 
lower fence I could barely make out the outline of a 
shrunken, shambling figure. It was Hutchins. 

Stooping over to bring in the mat, now wet with snow, 
my mind filled with the strange visit and the stranger hur- 
ried disappearance, my hand touched a bundle, tied with a 
cotton cord. It had evidently been laid there but a 
moment before. It was hard and round and wrapped in 
a newspaper. 

I brought it to my fire and cut the string. Inside was 
a huge turnip the size of my two fists; clinging to it was 
a sprig of holly. I looked up, and my eye fell on the cal- 
endar upon my mantel. 

It was Christmas Eve. 
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The Heart of Christmas 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


Christmas is the great living, eternal protest against 
pessimism. The star of Bethlehem isa threefold star, 
the star of faith, hope, and charity, the triune light of all 
living that is not mere existing. 

We of to-day can hardly imagine what a genuine civili- 
zation could be without Christmas. Its inspiration has so 
subtly permeated our life in all its various phases and 
activities that we are baffled in trying to part its rightful 
claims from those of what we call in a general way “ the 
progress of civilization.” It is a task too delicate for the 
finest analysis. We only know that when, at the birth of 
Jesus, the three stars of faith, hope, and charity were set 
in the dark sky of human destiny, to illumine with steadily 
growing beams a course before but groping guesswork, 
theirs was a light which was to light every man who cometh 
into the world. No man is so wretched, so sick at heart, 
so filled with “faint perplexing dread,” so pessimistic, so 
antagonistic even to the claims of Jesus and of the super- 
natural, that at the Christmastide he does not catch some- 
thing of the Christmas inspiration, pluck up new courage, 
and take fresh heart. From the universal spirit of charity, 
of good will to men, cannot but spring, by a natural reflex 
impulse, that personal hope which shades off impercepti- 
bly into personal faith, There are many who would be 
the last to acknowledge the claims of Christmas who are 
indebted to it the most; for they need it the most. It is 
a practical, though uncounted, force in their lives, giving 
them an unconscious intellectual and moral vitality, like 
the ozone of a strong, clear air which, in the fretfulness 
of ill health, we may imagine to be filled with noxious 
germs. 

This bracing tonic of Christmas, which comes to us so 
breezily and healthfully every year, not to leave us until 
the return of Christmas, is the special antidote of the mor- 
bid pessimism everywhere about us, in essays, novels, and 
poetry, often where we least expect to meet it. In the 
absorption of our intensely practical and scientific life we 
do not always recognize it, but its secret influence does 
not abate for that. It is transmitted with all the noiseless- 
ness of the electric current, and circles our world with the 
same unbroken continuity. Its name now most in vogue 
is “realism,” professing to concern itself with minor 
adjustments of permanently unsatisfactory conditions as 
the chief end of a transitory being, or to devote itself to 
the elaboration of the disgusting and the sensual as the 
chief end of a disillusioned art. But whatever its name or 
professed purpose, it robs effort of nobility, achievément 
of satisfaction, and life of faith or hope, and in the end of 
charity. Taken at its best, and this world is but a make- 
shift, while the other is a misnomer. Taken at its worst, 
and both are a hell. 

This is no exaggerated picture. Admit once a reason- 
able basis for pessimism, banish from the heart all the 
blessed inspirations of Christmas hope and faith, and there 
remains for an earnest human soul but a stoical deter- 
mination to meet and defy Fate—Fate, so finely described 
by Swinburne: 


Fate is a sea without shore, and the soul is a rock that abides; 
But her ears are vexed with the roar, and her face with the foam 
of the tides. 


Hang the two pictures side by side. Let one be the 
soul possessed by pessimism, as depicted in that powerful, 
terrible poem of Henley’s: 

a 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 
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Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Let the other picture be the soul possessing faith and 
hope, as depicted in the familiar, beautiful lines from 
Whittier’s “‘ Eternal Goodness :” 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Andthou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
This human heart on Thee. 


Christmas was given to us to save us fromthe one, and 
to bless us with the other. 


i.) 
A Christmas Possibility 


In the issue of November 7 there appeared in the Young 
Folks’ Department an article entitled “A Suggestion to 
School-Girls.” The substance of the article was an appeal 
to school-girls to raise money to purchase a house in the 
vicinity of New York, to become the property of the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, and through it to 
establish a home that would be open all the year round to 
sick and tired girls. The winter is always a season of 
more or less suffering among working-girls, because in so 
many branches of business work is slack,.and in many lines 
of business work wholly stops. One of the hardest things 
for a working-girl to bear is idleness. No matter how dis- 
agreeable her work, it is always preferable to idleness, 
which to her always means debt and suffering. Many a 
girl’s illness can be traced to the fact that she was com- 
pelled to go in ¢ebt for her board. If the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society owned such a home as that for which we 
appealed—which would aiso be in a measure a training- 
school—they have such a personal relation with thousands 
of working-girls in New York and Brooklyn that a girl 
when idle could be sent to this home and earn her board 
until work was found for her at which she could earn 
wages. The home would fill a double mission ; it would 
be a home as well as a place of rest. A letter came this 
week from Washington, D. C., stating that one teacher 
had secured written pledges to the amount of $600, and 
had in cash $65 for this home; she aims to raise $1,000. 
The Christian Union has $20 in cash, 

The article “A Suggestion to School-Girls’’ has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by The Christian Union, and 
any teacher or school-girl who feels that she can make use 
of this appeal will, on application, receive any number of 
copies for which she asks. It may seem that itis an unfor- 
tunate time, when everybody is thinking of Christmas and 
Christmas gifts, to make this appeal; but it may be that 
some of the money designed for Christmas presents will be 
saved and turned toward this purpose, so that the house 
will be in part a Christmas gift from girls to girls, a most 
tangible evidence of appreciation of the divine gift of 
‘peace and good will to men.” 


K:) 


At Christmas plan and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a pear. 
Thomas Tusser, 1515— 1580. 
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Candelaria’s Christmas 


A Story of Mexican Life 
By Frances Churchill Hamilton 


“ Candelaria, Candelaria !” 

“Voy,” responded a sweet, clear voice, and a little bare- 
footed Mexican girl ran lightly up the rocky path to the 
low doorway in which stood an old woman who looked as 
if she might have been carved from the surrounding lava- 
beds. 

“ Pilar is cross, and wants you to take her to the spring,” 
croaked the old woman, retreating into the blackness.of 
the low room behind her. Candelaria followed, and as soon 
as her sun-blinded eyes could accustom themselves to the 
twilight of the cave-like room, she ran across to a rush 
mat on which lay a wailing child of four years. 

Picking her up with cooing little words of endearment, 
Candelaria carried her out into the bright sunshine and 
down the rocky path to a small spring, shaded by gnarled 
peru trees. Soon the wee Pilar was snugly ensconced 
against a twisted root, and amused herself by pulling the 
red peru berries from the low, swinging branches and throw- 
ing them into the water. 

Candelaria industriously flapped the small calico skirt 
which she was washing up and down against the smooth 
bit of rock in the edge of the spring, patting, soaping, 
squeezing, and rinsing it until it was considered sufficiently 
clean, when it was spread over a jagged rock to dry, and 
the small woman proceeded to wash her abundant black hair. 

“You see, my little life,” she chattered to her small 
sister, “‘ papa is going to take me to the Capital to-morrow, 
and perhaps, ferhaps he will buy us each a new gown!” 
She rapturously clasped her soapy hands, and sat for a 
moment lost in contemplation. Then, suddenly taking off 
her very ragged little chemise, once white but now of the 
prevailing lava color, she put it to soak in the spring 
while she finished washing her hair. 

That accomplished, the chemise was subjected to such 
a soaping and squeezing and pounding as made it seem 
probable that it would be reduced to pulp; but it was 
soon spread triumphantly, somewhat whiter, on a rock to 
dry, while Candelaria, divesting herself of her only remain- 
ing garment—a long, ragged calico skirt—took a plunge 
in the cold spring. 

Drying herself in the sunshine, she soon rehabilitated 
herself in the ragged garments, and then, hiding the 
remaining fragment of soap under a convenient ledge, 
she ran to look for Pilar, who had wandered on down the 
path. 

The path broadened into a rocky road bordered on 
either side by the tall, ugly, but picturesque pipes of the 
organ cactus. Here and there an opening in the prickly 
wall disclosed a small stone hut with brown thatched roof, 
and always a bright patch of flowers, generally a brilliant 
scarlet geranium. 

Where anything found soil enough to grow was a mys- 
tery, for the tiny village of Santa Ursula is perched in the 
edge of the vast lava-bed lying southwest of Mexico City, 
and looks, from a little distance, to be just a part of the 
solid masses of crinkly, crested rock thrown into huge 
waves by some mighty upheaval of nature and left black 
and forbidding, an apparently lifeless wilderness. How- 
ever, in Santa Ursula every crevice and cranny holds some 
bit of greenness, if only the rosette of a resurrection plant, 
and nearly every house has its carefully tended vegetable 
garden. 

Candelaria ran singing down the road, peering right and 
left through the cactus walls for a glimpse of her small 
sister. Presently she retraced her steps and followed a 
very narrow, rocky path to a high ledge from which she 
could look down three lava paved roads. In one of these, 
toddling toward a rapid brook, went Miss Pilar. Can- 
delaria dashed after her, catching her just in time to pre- 
vent her going head first into the little stream. 

“ Ah, restless one, why did you leave me? Do you 
think the Papacito will buy a new skirt for a little runaway ? 
Come, it is late, and the grandmamma will be waiting for 
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us ;” and the two children took a short cut over the rocks 
to the small hovel which to them was home. 

Seated on a rush mat, with a dish of brown beans 
between them, the children deftly rolled their ¢orti//as 
into spoons, and, taking a bite of spoon with each mouth- 
ful of beans, they amicably partook of their midday meal, 
while the grandmother, kneeling by the portable brazier in 
the corner, patted out the flat corn cakes in her work-worn 
palms, baked them on the thin clay griddle, and handed 
them, fresh and hot, to the children, who used them as 
both spoons and bread. 

The repast ended, Candelaria took the well-scraped 
earthen dish to the spring, washed it, and brought it back 
to the house full of spring-water ; after which, the day’s 
work being ended, the two children wandered off over the 
rocks to the house of Cholie and Carlitos. 

It was three days before Christmas, and on Woche Buena, 
as Christmas Eve is called in Mexico, a grand fosada was 
to be given at one of the larger houses of the little village. 

Don Ramén’s house contained two rooms instead of the 
usual single gathering-place for the family. He had 
therefore invited the various neighbors to assemble there 
for their fosada, and Candelaria and Pilar were wildly 
excited over the prospect, and had many questions to ask 
of Cholita. They had spent all their lives, until this year, 
in a charcoal-burner’s hut far up the mountains, and all 
their knowledge of Christmas festivities had been gathered 
from their grandmother’s stories. They knew that in 
most places the /osadas were celebrated for nine nights, 
terminating Christmas Eve in a dance and general merry- 
making. But here in Santa Ursula, where everybody was 
so poor, all the fun had been deferred until Christmas Eve. 

The next morning, when the sky beyond the beautiful 
snow-covered peaks of Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihuatl was. 
just beginning to show faint streaks of the coming dawn, 
Candelaria, dressed as we saw her yesterday, with the 
addition of a long blue cotton scarf thrown about her 
head and shoulders, ran, shivering but happy, down the 
path at her father’s side. 

To go to the Capital was a great event. She hardly 
remembered her only previous visit; and now, with the 
prospect of selecting a new calico skirt, and with three 
cents tied securely in a fold of her chemise, she felt quite a 
queen. 

It was a long tramp of ten miles to the city, but ten 
o'clock found the pair at the city gate, and half an hour 
later they were in the zéca/o, the park in the very heart of 
town. 

Around three sides of the f/aza were thrown temporary 
stalls, in which were displayed all sorts of things necessary 
for the Christmas festivities. There were cheap but 
pretty paper bonbon boxes, and cheap candies to fill 
them ; fosadas of all sizes and prices, representing the 
manger in which lay the Christ-child. 

Some of these were very elaborate, representing a stable 
whose roof and sides glistened with alum snow, and whose 
hay-strewn interior contained angels, the Holy Family, 
and cattle of various surprising shapes and colors. Others, 
more simple, contained only a clay figure of the sleeping 
infant lying in a manger; but no household, however poor, 
was complete without its osada for the Holy Night. 

Candelaria’s papa left her with instructions to remain 
in the zéca/o until his return, when they would go to buy 
the calico for the gowns. Very willingly did Candelaria 
wait, and go round and round, gazing rapturously at the 
glittering contents of the many stalls. Her father had 
given her three cents when he left her, so she soon 
invested her small fortune in -a tiny fosada and a cake 
fos Pilar, and a hot, greasy sort of fritter for herself. 

As the afternoon wore away she wandered over to the 
south side of the great square, where were piles of pine 
and cedar, ferns, mosses green and gray, magnificent 
scarlet “Christmas flowers,” and wreaths and ropes of 
evergreen. Then she amused herself at the shop windows 
under the arching forta/es, and “chose” dresses and hats 
and feathers and dolls for herself and Pilar—and still the 
papacito did not come. 

By and by the electric lights shone out—a new wonder 
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to the small Candelaria, who returned to the lighted 
booths and lingered by the huge pyramids of peanuts and 
oranges and crab-apples, each illuminated by blazing pine 
knots. 

But in the midst of all the splendor poor Candelaria’s 
heart was very heavy. Her father had certainly forgotten 
her and the promised gowns. With the thought of Pilar’s 
disappointment the tears began to fall. Then a beautiful 
young lady who was passing slipped a silver medio in her 
hand, saying, brightly, “ Don’t cry, little one; buy some 
cakes and be happy.” 

Candelaria had not time to say thank you before the 
lady was lost in the crowd ; but the silver dried her tears 
more quickly than a handkerchief would have done, and 
she hastened to buy two gilt bonbon boxes, which she 
filled with the round pink and white conjites made of sugar 
and flour. These and a //aco of the peanuts made her feel 
very rich indeed, and she pictured Pilar’s pleasure when 
she should see the unwonted luxuries. 

About eight o’clock her father stumbled along, and she 
knew too well what had happened. His day had been 
spent in the fu/gue shops and in gambling-booths. 

Candelaria did not mind so much his being drunk ; she 
was accustomed to that—all the Santa Ursula men were 
drunk on feast-days and Sundays; but to go home without 
the rice and sugar and the calico! She choked back a 
little sob and silently followed her father through the 
busy streets, block after block, until they had almost 
reached the city gate. Then they stopped by an old 
woman, who was seated in a doorway, and bought two 
tamales, made of ground corn and red pepper boiled in 
corn-husks. Seeing that her father had a bit of money 
left, Candelaria timidly suggested that they go to a mesdn 
for the night. 

“ What, mesén and mesin/ Who has money to throw 


away in mesénes?” was the cross response ; and on they 


tramped wearily into the country. 

A mile or two they walked, and then the drunken man 
threw himself down in the dry ditch by the roadside. 
Candelaria crept under a corner of his bright woolen blan- 
ket, and they were soon fast asleep. 

The sun was hardly up the next morning when they 
once more moved onward, very cold and stiff. But the 
very cold made them move briskly, and before noon they 
had arrived at the little church of Santa Ursula, which 
stands like a sentinel at the entrance of the rocky village. 

Poor Candelaria, very tired and hungry, and knowing 
how angry the mamd grande would be when they came 
home without the promised dresses, turned aside into the 
tiny chapel and knelt before the blessed saint to beg that 
the grandmamma might not be so very cross. Then she 
arose and gazed in silent admiration at the representation 
of the Nativity which adorned the altar. At the top wasa 
small stable with a stagy background of snow-covered hills. 
Pasteboard cows looked meditatively over into the stall 
in which lay the wax figure of the Holy Child. At either 
end of the manger knelt Joseph and Mary, also in wax. 
Up the steps at the left were mounting three wooden kings, 
dressed in the bespangled garb of Mexican bull-fighters. 
At the right, on the corresponding steps, were figures of 
three women, presumably the wives of the Three Kings, 
dressed in remarkably modern garments, with astonishing 
bonnets on their wooden heads, and bearing gifts in the 
wooden hands which were stretched out stiffly before them. 
One held a small shirt, another a pair of diminutive 
white cotton pantaloons, while the third carried a basket 
of fruit and a small satin bonnet. 

To Candelaria it was a very beautiful representation of 
the Christmas story, and it was only a decided sensation,of 
hunger that finally drove her homeward. 

Grandmamma was very cross; so cross, indeed, that 
Candelaria clasped her hands and exclaimed to Pilar, 
““What might she not have said had I not asked the 
blessed Santa Ursula to keep her from being angry with 
Papacito !” 

But in her delight at Pilar’s happiness when she saw 
the poor little treasures from Mexico, the cross words were 
forgotten, and as soon as possible the children ran away 
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to Cholie’s house. There an unexpected pleasure awaited 
them, when Cholie’s mother good-naturedly gave them 


each a taste of the inevitable Christmas mo/e, consisting of 


turkey boiled in the fieriest of red pepper sauce, and the 
Christmas salad, composed of nearly every known fruit 
and vegetable, not to mention small dried fish and pea- 
nuts, the whole colored brilliantly with beet-juice. 

About eight o’clock that evening nearly all the villagers 
gathered with lighted candles, and formed a procession 
which wound slowly through the rocky streets, following a 
little party that bore a wax figure of the Holy Child. The 
litany was sung responsively until they arrived at the door 
of Don Ramén’s house, where a musical dialogue was 
carried on between the party inside and those outside. 
Those who carried the wax figure sang a pathetic little 
prayer to be admitted, and those within refused for a long 
time. Finally the door was opened with seeming reluc- 
tance, and the wax baby was borne to the side of the room, 
which was decorated with evergreen, to represent the 
stable. When the infant Jesus had at last found an abid- 
ing-place in the manger, the song swelled into a shout of 
gladness. The candles were arranged about the im- 
promptu altar, and then, the religious ceremonies being 
ended, the fun began in dancing and music and the break- 
ing of the pifata. 

This last was a huge earthen jar decorated with tissue- 
paper to represent a most remarkable cat. This was filled 
with peanuts, crab-apples, small toys, and the paste con/jites. 

A number of youths and maidens, blindfolded, at- 
tempted to break the jar with a stick, but none succeeded 
until Candelaria had her turn, when with one sharp blow 
she smashed the jar. 

The goodies flew in every direction, and the people fell 
on their knees and good-naturedly squabbled for the spoils. 

It was a curious scene. The dark-eyed, swarthy women 
in their full calico skirts and embroidered cotton che- 
mises ; the men in wide white cotton pantaloons and blouses, 
many of them wearing long scarlet wool sashes wound 
about the waist ; the bright-eyed children, dressed exactly 
like the fathers and mothers—all were illuminated by the 
light of the many tallow candles that shone from the 
manger where lay the Christ-child. 

To Candelaria it was so enchanting that it was with 
great reluctance that she finally picked up the sleeping 
Pilar and followed her grandmother to their tiny hovel, 
lighted only by the dim taper that burned always before 
the picture of the Virgin of Guadaloupe. 

As they stretched their tired little bodies on the hard 
rush mat which served for bed as well as table, Candelaria 
exclaimed ecstatically, “ Wamdgrande, this has been the 
most beautiful day that ever dawned !”’ And then, to the 
sleepy little Pilar, “‘ You see, Pilarcita, the blessed saint 
knew that if we should have our new gowns we should be 
too happy, so she let us wait until some other time for 
them, and gave us just as much as we could hold.” 


%& 
Another Christmas Call 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Last term, while I was teaching at Pine Ridge, by a 
short appeal to the friends of the Indian through The Chris- 
tian Union, I was the happy and grateful recipient of boxes 
sent by those kind friends to my Indian children, to make 
a merry Christmas. I am now teaching in a missionary 
school in New Mexico, where I need as much, if not more 
—particularly articles of clothing. The children—boys 
and girls—whose ages are from six to thirteen years, come 
to school in a half-nude condition, and there is no help for 
it, unless some of these kind friends come to my assist- 
ance. Any article of clothing, or anything to help better 
their condition at home or in the school-room, will be most 
thankfully received. 

It is not too late to commence collecting for this pur- 
pose. Boxes sent at any time, freight paid, will soon 
reach me if sent to my address. Mrs. S. B. ARNOLD. 

Laguna, New Mexico. 
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A Canadian Christmas 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


Such overdue emphasis has in certain quarters been 
laid upon the part winter plays in the Canadian calendar 
that a patriotic native is tempted to forbear reference to 
one of the most important characteristics of Christmas in 
the North—to wit, a plentiful supply of snow. 

Yet how strange seems a snowless Christmas! A few 
years ago this day of days did find the earth without her 
festal garment, so far at least as Upper Canada was con- 
cerned; and two friends of the writer actually played a 
set of tennis, just that they might put the fact on record. 
But the great holiday did not seem at all like itself, and 
one could not help an eerie feeling that made the old 


adage, “A green Christmas means a full kirkyard,” an ° 


unwelcome intruder upon the memory. 

Abundance of snow, then, is a prime requisite, and if 
the clerk of the weather, in general so grimly indifferent 
to human preferences, be only good enough to send a fine 
downfall on Christmas Eve, and a cloudless sky the next 
morning, the world wakes up rejoicing in spirit, and ready 
for the delights of the day. 

With regard to the celebration of the festival there is 
this broad distinction to be observed between the English 
and French portions of Canada—viz., that throughout the 
former the day is one of innocent merry-making in the 
good old-fashioned way; while throughout the latter it is 
more especially given up to attendance upon masses and 
other religious exercises. 

None of the features which contribute to the attractions 
of Christmas in Merry England are missing from its 
observance in English Canada. The stockings are hung 
in radiant faith by the expectant little folk over night; 
the dark-green boughs of the dwarf spruce tree are found 
laden with the most surprising varieties of fruit in the 
morning ; there are joyful reunions of scattered families at 
the old homestead or in the city mansion; the clanging 
bells summon worshipers to cathedral and church and 
chapel, whence they return with quickened appetites for the 
roast turkey and plum pudding that await the appreciative 
attention they never fail to receive. 

All these incidents of the day are common to the 
motherland and her transatlantic offspring. It is when 
the amusements for the long, free afternoon are entered 
upon that the difference appears, For then those winter 
sports which, if no longer peculiar to Canada, at all events 
there had their beginning, are taken up and indulged 
in by old and young alike as on no other day in the 
year. 

What can be more delightful than a tobogganing party 
which even grave paterfamilias may be perhaps persuaded 
to patronize, and where there is abundant opportunity for 
the exercise of that principle of “selection” about which 
Darwin and his followers have made somuchado? Shooting 
comet-like down the steep descent, or toiling slowly back 
again to the summit, a due admixture of sisters and broth- 
ers with other girls’ brothers and other fellows’ sisters may 
have a royal time together right under the eyes of the 
most lynx-like of chaperons, and, when the darkness 
draws on, wend their tired way home vowing that the day 
was all too short to suit their inclinations. 

Or, for those who like it better, there is the fine sport of 
snow-shoeing, where again the aforesaid brothers and 
sisters may make common cause against all the cares that 
infest this life, and, surrendering themselves to the charms 
of glorious exercise under the most attractive of condi- 
tions, send the golden hours speeding by while they trav- 
erse fields and penetrate forests and tramp victoriously 
over swamps, indifferent to the depth of the drifts and in- 
dependent of all beaten paths. 

And then, for those fortunate ones who have the means 
at their command, there is the finest pleasure of all—to 
wit, the sleigh-drive. It is not easy to speak in measured 
phrase of this amusement, which, when all the circum- 
stances are satisfactory, has surely no peer in the whole 
catalogue of human enjoyments. Whether it be the father 
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packing his rosy brood into a big carryall and proudly ex- 

hibiting them and his skill with the ribbons in the public’ 
street, or the lover tucking the mistress of his heart snugly 

into a swift-running cutter, and then with all convenient 

speed seeking the secluded roads in order that the public 

may not be observer of his bliss, their cup of happiness 

for that day, at least, is full to overflowing. 

The sleigh-drive reaches its highest perfection, perhaps, 
in the hands of the officers of the garrison at Halifax, or 
the members of the vice-regal household at Ottawa. In 
both cases a drive, a dinner, and a dance are skillfully 
combined, and that, too, under the most favorable auspices. 
Let me try to give some idea of a vice-regal sleighing 
party. The sleighs, with their prancing horses and smil- 
ing occupants, assemble in the great square before the 
Parliament Buildings just as the early dusk of winter is 
darkening the sky. ‘The turnouts are of many varieties, 
ranging from the long yellow multi-seated affair from 
Rideau Hall, drawn by four high-stepping bays and carry- 
ing a dozen people, to the trim little one-horsed cutter 
good for two passengers only. 

It is about five o’clock, when, to the music of cracking 
whips, jingling bells, and merry laughter, the long pro- 
cession moves out between the iron gates into the broad, 
brilliantly lighted street, and thence onward past the 
great lumber mills silent beneath their sheeting of snow ; 
past the Chaudiére Falls, presenting a wonderful picture 
in their winter garb of frozen foam ; just skirting the edge 
of the old town of Hull; and then, all restraints of city 
streets being left behind, there lies before the merry-makers 
a splendid stretch of perfect road sentineled by lofty elms, 
with rich farms spreading away to the right, and the 
“ Grand River,” Ottawa, wearing its icy breast-plate on the 
left. ; 

An hour’s steady driving, and Aylmer comes into view, 
the lakeside town which rejoices in the possession of one 
of the most comfortable hostelries in Canada. Here the 
whole party alight, and ‘hasten within to presently seat 
themselves, amid much chaffing and saucy challenging, at 
the long table laden with the best of good cheer. A 
couple of hours are allotted to dining and after-dinner 
chat, and then the shrill tuning of the fiddles summons 
everybody to the big ball-room, where a faultless floor 
and a blameless orchestra make dancing an unalloyed 
delight. 

The dancing goes on until even the most tender-hearted 
of chaperons feels bound to refuse the plea for just one 
more valse, and then the sleighs are brought to the 
door; one by one they receive their load, and, with 
midnight still reasonably distant, the procession re-forms 
for the drive homeward beneath the stars that twinkle 
so knowingly but tell no tales. I pity from the bot- 
tom of my heart the young man or maiden who would 
not vote such a sleigh-drive the very poetry of winter 
pleasure. 

As I have already implied, Christmas among the French- 
Canadians is more of a holyday than a holiday, being one 
of the four great religious festivals of the year. The cele- 
bration of the day begins at midnight on Christmas Eve, 
when, summoned by the chimes of church or cathedral, all 
good Catholics who can manage it crowd the sacred 
edifices, which are appropriately adorned for the occasion, 
and listen to an elaborate service lasting two full hours or 
more. 

The midnight mass in Notre Dame Cathedral, Montreal, 
celebrated as it is before a congregation of more than 
fifteen thousand people, is perhaps the most splendid and 
awe-inspiring religious ritual to be witnessed upon this 
continent. 

In the rural districts, this service, if not so sumptuous 
in its appointments, is indubitably more picturesque, for 
there at midnight one sees the great stone church that 
dominates the parish glowing like a vast lantern, and 
stretching away from it on either hand the homes of 
the Aaditants, each doing its best in loyal imitation. 
Hardly have the big bells in the tower begun to ring out 
their clearcall upon the crisp air than the little bells at the 
horses’ necks send back tinkling responses as, one after 
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another, the carrioles appear upon the road and speed 
swiftly toward the church. 

The houses are awake and ablaze all night, for, when 
the long service at last comes to an end, the congregation 
breaks into little groups that, with chatter and laughter, 
hasten indoors to enjoy the bountiful supper that is the 
reward of their piety, and at which, by immemorial cus- 
tom, doughnuts and potted head are the pieces de résist- 
ance. 

Not content with so praiseworthy a beginning, the faith- 
ful must needs again attend high mass at ten o’clock, and, 
what with vespers at two o’clock and benediction at seven, 
there is slight margin left for other exercises. 

So it comes about that New Year’s Day rather than 
Christmas is the chief occasion of merry-making. Then 
are the presents, érennes, exchanged (the credit among the 
little folk, by the way, being given to /e petit Fésu instead 
of to Santa Claus), and then takes place that extra indul- 
gence in the good things of life which characterizes the 
English Christmas. 

The voice of the croaker proclaiming the waning vital- 
ity and inevitable demise of Father Christmas is to be 
heard in Canada at times. But, as with the foreteller of 
this world’s nearing cataclysm, it is accorded scant atten- 
tion, and St. Nicholas still retains a hold upon the hearts 
of young and old alike that gives no promise of slackening 
for generations yet to come. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


To Santa Claus 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts _ 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
I wonder if you know 

How many poor folks’ stockings hang 
All in a gaping row— 

How anxiously you’re waited for 
By many a girl and hoy 

As you dash by with jingling bells 
And never leave a toy ! 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
You have such pretty things— 

Great heaps of dolls and picture-books, 
Gold chains and finger-rings, 

And loads of lovely china sets ! 
Dear Santa, please believe, 

We would be very glad to have 
Just what the rich folks leave. 


When from its merry midnight round 
Your sleigh comes dashing back, 
And all the toys are given out 
From every Christmas pack, 
Could you not bring some last year’s drums, 
Or skates, or balls, or sleds, 
Or dollies who have lost their hair, 
Or cracked their arms or heads ? 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus ! 
You may be very sure 

Rich children do not love you more 
Than children of the poor. 

Ah, what delight at Christmas time 

' Your tinkling bells to hear, 

To see the prancing, dancing feet 
Of your fleet reindeer ! 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
I don’t believe you know 

How many poor folks’ stockings hang 
All in a gaping row ; 

How anxiously you’re waited for— 
Or you would ride this way 

And cram the empty stockings full 
On every Christmas Day. 
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Christmas in Constantinople 
By the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 


There are more kinds of Christmases brilliantly kept 
in the great Osmanli capital than in any city of which we 
have any knowledge. It is a day to which even the Mos- 
lems are lenient, because, although hostile to Christians, 
they honor Jesus ; and Mohammedan theology maintained 
the sinless birth of Mary, the mother of Jesus, centuries 
before it was adopted in the Romish Church. The mes- 
sage of the angel to Mary, as given in the third Sura of 
the Koran, is, “O Mary, verily God sendeth thee good 
tidings, that thou shalt bear the Word, proceeding from 
Himself. His name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of 
Mary, honorable in this world and in the world to come, 
and one of those who approach near to the presence of 
God.” There is no other Christian festival to which the 
Moslems look with the same regard as to that which cele- 
brates ‘the birth of “ Christ Jesus, the son of Mary.” 

I will sketch, as briefly as possible, the four chief Christ- 
mases of the Capital, and they will stand for the observ- 
ances throughout the Empire. 

First comes the Roman Catholic faith, with its numerous 
large, magnificent churches. ‘The Christmas adorning of 
these churches can hardly be excelled in any part of the 
world. The supply of flowers of every hue and vines of 
every leaf is inexhaustible. The open gardens still yield 
a rich variety, and the conservatories of the rich refuse 
none of their treasures. The large numbers of the clergy, 
the Brothers of St. Paul, the Sisters of Charity, and crowds 
of volunteers, soon transform the churches with the most 
gorgeous array of flowers and vines. The splendid pro- 
cession of boys and of maidens from the schools and nun- 
neries, the various religious associations with their ban- 
ners and badges, make the scene a gorgeous one. It is 
more magnificent than any mere floral exhibition can be ; 
for you see at every step that it is religious. You meet 
everywhere the Virgin and the Child, in statues, statuettes, 
and paintings. They are embowered in floral chapels, or 
in side chapels of the churches. Before them are clouds 
of incense and crowds of prostrate suppliants. ‘Theatrical 
display, religious fervor, and the jovialities of youth are 
all commingled. But above all this is the music. The 
Roman Church is never wanting in the attraction of glori- 
ous music. The hymns, being in Latin, cannot be enjoyed 
by a Protestant without the book, and with the book he is 
astounded at the worship offered to the Virgin. 

After church service, which occupies the morning hours, 
come the Christmas socialities. They are like our Thanks- 
giving socialities, with the added excitement of gifts to all 
the children. Nor are the poor by any means neglected. 
The evening is devoted to balls, to the theater, and to 
carousings which often have an unpleasant ending. 

As the Greek Church retains the “Old Style,” her 
Christmas comes twelve days later. It is quite different 
from the Christmas of the Latin Church. The clergy of 
the Latin Church are chiefly Italians and French, educated 
at Rome. They control the fashions and forms of their 
Church. 

The Greek Church is purely Oriental; and, although it 
is making great progress in general cultivation, its Christ- 
mas is very different, or at least was, some twenty years 
ago; I have not entered a Greek church in the midst of 
its joyous Christmas festivities at a later date. Its devo- 
tion to the worship of the Virgin, however, is quite equal 
to that of the Latin Church. 

There is a large, wealthy, and highly cultivated Greek 
society in Constantinople, and also an immense popula- 
tion of the common people. It is the multitude that gov- 
erns Christmas. If their churches are less elaborately 
adorned, it is a matter of necessity. For the crowd is 
compact, and fills every part. The “congregation joins ” 
in the Christmas hymn. An immense volume of sound is 
poured forth; but how much artistic music there is, I am 
not prepared to judge. 

Every man and every woman holds a lighted wax taper. 
You are expected te buy one on entering ; and, with this 
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in your hand, your orthodoxy will not be questioned. The 
smoke and dripping of the candles make the atmosphere 
nearly suffocating ; but everybody is joyous and happy, 
without a thought of suffocation. 

For boys it is, to all intents and purposes, our Fourth 
of July. They begin soon after midnight to fire off 
crackers and pistols, but not in the Turkish quarter. They 
also play shy of the police, except within the courts of 
the churches, which, being surrounded by high walls, give 
a free space for “scaring away the devil”! This is the 
declared purpose of the firing. To interdict it wholly 
would be religious persecution! The boys evidently “ go 
in” for making a noise. It is their “ Fourth,” and they 
improve it. 

I once entered the great Greek Church of Galata, in the 
very height of the celebration, to find a physician. A 
short cannon was being fired, every few minutes, in the 
court ; and the concussion, under the high walls, was any- 
thing but pleasant. Fiery serpents sometimes went hissing 
among the crowd, to their no small annoyance. A¢ every 
Greek knew the doctor whom I wanted, I worked through 
the mass of people, asking for him. At length I found 
him with a tall candle in his hand, singing as lustily as 
any of them. I was glad to escape with only a moderate 
drip of tallow and wax. 

After church the social interchanges are very pleasant. 
Presents of fruit, cake, and flowers are sent from house to 
house ; and the poor are not left without a good dinner. 
There is perfect abandon in the Greek multitude and per- 
fect good nature. 

In the evening the wine-shops are crowded, and 
there is much drinking and jollity, with, of course, the 
results which always, in every land, follow excessive drink- 
ing. 

The Armenian Church has its own Christmas. In gen- 
eral dogma and worship it is the same with the Greek ; but 
it holds to its own language, national customs, and nation- 
ality. Its Christmas is more sober. As arace, the Ar- 
menians are less given to extravagances. As a social and 
jolly time, it is equally pleasant with the Greek Christ- 
mas. 

And now the Bulgarians, having their own churches and 
their own language—the Slavic—have their. own Christ- 
mas as separate as possible from all others. Thus we 
have four Christmases—the Latin, the Greek, the Arme- 
nian, and the Bulgarian—as entirely separate as though a 
thousand miles intervened. In all these the Virgin Mary 
is worshiped. 

There is one more Christmas, which, in time, accords 
with the Latin. It is the Protestant Christmas. 

Many years ago, outside the Episcopal Church, we paid 
very little attention to Christmas. But we have changed 
all that. We now enter into the joy of the Christian 
world, and in a much more reasonable way. In the East, 
I think, we all keep Christmas, and keep it joyfully. I 
will describe it as kept in our missionary families. Others 
—English, German, French—keep it in the same general 
way. 

Dr. Schauffler’s house was the central Christmas house 
for all who could unite their families with his. As a Ger- 
man, he entered into it with all the love and memories of 
the Fatherland. In preparation one room would be closed 
and locked some days before Christmas. No child could 
enter or pry into it. When the children were all away or 
in bed the mysterious preparations were made. 

The Christmas tree stood in the center, reaching the 
ceiling, its branches adorned with festoons of tinsel, mul- 
titudinous tapers, and gifts for every child. The bigger 
children—all became children then—also had many choice 
presents for one another. There, were little side shows to 
please the children: a grotto; a castle among the hills, 
with a lakelet in which white swans were floating. These 
would remain for days after the tree was taken away, to be 
the delight of all visitors. 

The evening comes. The children, old and young, 
assemble. First, they repeat Christmas passages which 
they have learned from the Old and New Testament, also 
hymns. Christmas songs are sung. Dr. Schauffler talks 
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in his inimitable way to the children, and offers a prayer 
of thanksgiving. ‘Then the door is opened, and the eager 
children, almost awe-struck, enter. Exclamations of de- 
light burst from their lips. The scenic wonders are ad- 
mired, and then the distribution begins, amid shouts of 
merriment and expressions of gratitude. At length the 
work is done, and calm succeeds. Perhaps the oldest one 
present tells a pleasant story of his boyhood. The Dox- 
ology is sung, and the happy crowd disperses. 

Such Christmases leave memories for all the remainder 
of this earthly life. 


The Christmas Peal 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ for December 


Swinging across the belfry tower 

The bells rang backward all the hour ; 

They rang, they reeled, they rushed, they roared ; 
Their tongues tumultuous music poured. 

The old walls rocked, the peals outswept, 

Far up the steep their echoes leapt, 

Soaring and sparkling till they burst 

Like bubbles round the topmost horn 

That reddens to the hint of morn 

That halts some trembling star the first. 

And all the realms of ice and frost 

From field to field those joy bells tost. 

They answered from their airy height ; 

They thrilled ; they loosed their bands for flight ; 
They knew that it was Christmas Night! 


Where awful absences of sound 

The gorge in death’s dumb rigor bound, 
Below, and deep within the wood, 
Windless and weird the black pines stood. 
The iron boughs slow-swaying rose 

And fell and shook their sifted snows, 
And stirred in every stem and branch 

To the wild music in the air 

From far lone upper regions where 

Loose plunged the silver avalanche. 

All up and down the valley-side 

These iron boughs swayed far and wide ; 
They heard the cry along the height ; 
They pulsed in time with that glad flight ; 
They knew that it was Christmas Night ! 


You who with quickening throbs shall mark 
Such swells and falls swim on the dark, 

As crisp as if the clustered rout 

In starry depths sprang chiming ont, 

As if the Pleiades should sing, 

Lyra should touch her tenderest string, 
Aldebaran his spear-heads clang, 

Great Betelgeuse and Sirius blow 

Their mighty horns, and Fomalhaut 

With wild sweet breath suspended hang— 
Know ’tis your heart-beats, with those bells, 
Loosen the snow-clouds’ vibrant cells, 

Stir the vast forest on the height, 

Your heart-beats answering to the light 
Flashed earthward the first Christmas Night ! 


KS 
The Philosophy of Greatness 


No great thing is created suddenly, any more than a 
bunch of grapes or a fig. If you tell me that you desire 
a fig, I answer you that there must be time. Let it first 
blossom, then bear fruit, then ripen.— Epictetus ; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s translation. 
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Christmas in the Sunday-School 


What Shall We Do with It? 
By George A. Bell 


What shall we do in our Sunday-school when Christmas 
comes? What can we do? What ought we todo? Such 
questions, I suppose, have come to the minds of nearly 
every earnest and thoughtful superintendent in the land. 
The views of the writer of this article are given with some 
diffidence, because of the wide divergence of opinions upon 
the subject; but they are views arrived at from a good 
many years’ experience, and from observation of the plans 
-of others. 

Shall we make our celebration a Religious Festival or a 
holiday time Entertainment, or a combination of the two? 
My youth was spent in a land where neither Christmas 
Day, nor Good Friday, nor Easter Sunday was recognized 
in the very slightest. I well remember how my dear 
mother drew the good-natured laugh upon herself after 
removing from England, where those festivals were always 
impressively recognized, to Scotland, where they were then 
completely ignored, by sending out on Christmas Day to 
purchase “hot cross buns”! Business was going on 
as usual—not a sprig of holly was seen, nor a Christ- 
mas carol heard in the street, and the dear old lady was 
too much bewildered to know whether it was the one day 
or the other. But in this country we are more fortunate, 
and public opinion has so strong a set toward recognizing 
and celebrating these important festivals of the Church 
that even the International Lesson Committee has bent 
so far as to allow the Sunday-schools an alternative lesson 
appropriate to the season. ‘Thankful we are that after this 
year has passed we shall not be compelled to study about the 
Lord’s death when all over the land hearts and minds are 
full of his birth; nor, when the glorious Resurrection Day 
comes, have to teach about Joseph and his brethren when 
the churches are full of flowers and our minds with the 
one thought, “The Lord is risen indeed.” 

Therefore I say, let us recognize Christmas as a relig- 
ious festival. If it is possible to have a good meeting, 
well attended and enthusiastic, we should advise holding 
the festival on Christmas morning. But beware, O ye 
hopeful Sunday-school superintendents! Your success in 
such a meeting on Christmas morning will largely depend 
upon the condition of the ice! That being all right, we 
should rather expect to find our young people more largely 
represented on the glassy surface of the lakes than in our 
Sunday-school room singing Christmas hymns and listen- 
ing to a Christmas address. On this account we should 
prefer to have the religious festival of Christmas on the 
Sunday nearest to the day itself. 

Such a celebration at such a time would have another 
advantage; namely, the prevention of a combination of 
the Religious Festival with a holiday time Entertainment. 
Long ago I felt the incongruity of this mixture—the Scrip- 
ture reading and the prayer and the hymns about the 
Saviour’s birth, followed by a rollicking Santa Claus with 
his candy-boxes and oranges. No, let us have one thing 
or the other; nay, let us have both, but each in its own 
and its proper place and at its appropriate time. 

For the religious celebration, then, let special music be 
prepared, and much of it. Carols for the little children ; 
hymns for the school; solos, quartettes; but all cheerful 
and bright. A short, crisp address by an earnest speaker, 
avoiding as far as possible the Sunday-school nuisance 
who thinks it absolutely necessary in interesting a school 
to tell funny stories or play the buffoon. When will such 
men learn that children know something and understand 
enough to appreciate a good, earnest talk? The room 
decorated with greens, and superintendent and teachers 
decorated with a gladsome Christmas smile upon every one 
of their faces, would complete our celebration. 

We should not forget the beautiful feature, introduced 
in many schools, of the scholars bringing their gifts for 
those not so highly favored as themselves. Let the gifts 
be in money, clothing, groceries, orders for coal, or any of 
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the numberless things that are continually being needed 
by the poor. Too much has it been the case that our 
scholars have looked forward to the Christmas time as a 
time to receive a gift; let them be taught the beauty of 
Paul's teaching—“ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

So much for the religious festival of Christmas in the 
Sunday school. But I would not stop there. Christmas 
is a joyous and a holiday time, and I would follow up the 
sacred celebration with a Christmas entertainment. Here 
I would drop the so-called religious or sacred character 
altogether and strive for mere amusement; yes, for fun, 
frolic, entertainment—call it what you like. I would 
choose a week night between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. If there is room in the building, I would admit the 
friends of the scholars as lookers-on, keeping them sepa- 
rate, however—no mixture of the sheep and the goats. Now 
is the time for the Christmas tree laden with its sparkling 
ornaments and overhanging the boxes of candy or oranges 
that may be ordered out at the close of the evening. 
There might be some tableaux, perhaps, the arranging of 
which will give abundant amusement and occupation to 
the younger teachers for weeks beforehand, thus helping 
the social influences which are so valuable in a school. 
Or 1 would have a Mother Goose performance, using many 
of the smaller children in the representation—to the great 
delight of their parents, rest assured. Or we would have 
a magician, with his wonderful tricks ; or a broom drill by 
young girls; or a tambourine drill by smaller children ; or 
a military drill, or a fan drill, or some such things. And 
then, as a climax to the whole, I would have Santa Claus. 
Yes, I would have Santa Claus! Flat as his puns are, 
stale as his jokes have become, intolerable as our part of 
his welcome is, I would have Santa Claus at all hazards— 
at any cost. Strange as it seems to us, his arrival is 
anticipated with more eagerness and his entrée creates 
more wild enthusiasm than all the rest of the entertain- 
ment put together. Tell the school that there will be no 
Santa Claus this year, and fallen countenances and lower- 
ing looks will meet you from every class. ‘Tell them that 
the jolly old fellow is on his way from the North Pole, and 
eyes will brighten and pulses quicken on every side. In 
the course of the evening let telegrams arrive from the 
old saint—from the Pole, from Greenland, from Montreal, 
etc., etc. Employ or dress up one of your own boys as a 
telegraph messenger, and let him arrive from time to time 
during the evening with the messages—by all means on 
the tape, and as long a tape as possible. At last the 
sleigh-bells are heard—the cellar is a capital place for 
them—faintly, and now more loudly, and then—look at 
that window near the roof, attracted by the sound of the 
saint’s horn, and if there is not a veritable stag’s head 
looking at the screaming multitude below! Oh, we may 
say what we like, but Christmas without Santa Claus is no 
Christmas at all! 

Yes, I plead for a Religious Festival, to celebrate the 
birth of our Saviour and the Saviour of our children, and 
I would let the thought of that celebration be as clear as 
the daylight and as bright and cheery as the sun. But I 
plead, too, for a Christmas Entertainment, and I would 
strain every nerve to make that a joyous and happy time. 
And I would keep the two things well separated ; but in 
each and every thing I would try to keep the minds of the 
scholars pure and their hearts warm. 

And so, finally, this old superintendent says to every 
one of his readers, most heartily, in classic words, “ A 
merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night.” 


% 


The great-grandfather of the writer—a small proprietor 
in the Carse of Falkirk, in Scotland, and an Episcopalian 
—used regularly himself, every Christmas morning, to 
carry a special supply of fodder to each individual animal 
in his stable and cow-house. The old gentleman was 
wont to say that this was a morning, of all others in the 
year, when man and beast ought alike to have occasion to 
rejoice.—Chamibers’s Book of Days. 








The 


Christmas ‘Dinners 
By Margaret Curtis 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly ; 

Each roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 

Wee ‘le bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merrye. 


This verse, with which Irving heads his chapter on “ The 
Christmas Dinner” in “The Sketch-Book,” seems to 
strike the keynote for all similar dinners, and to suggest 
not only the substantial character of the feast, but the 
spirit in which we should partake of it. If our Christmas 
giving has been what it should, and we have received the 
message of “ peace and good will to men” from the ser- 
vices which are so full of joy on this greatest of all birth- 
days, it should be easy for us to put out of our thoughts 
for a time whatever sorrows it may be our lot to bear, and 
give our best endeavors to making the Christmas dinner 
truly “ our joyful’st feast” of all the year. If each mem- 
ber of the family feels responsible for helping to make it 
this, there will be no doubt of its success, however simple 
and inexpensive the menu may be. 

It may be well to remind the housekeepers who are 
already taking thought as to what they shall provide, 
that, if Christmas Day is to be thoroughly enjoyed, noth- 
ing more must be attempted than can be easily and hon- 
estly done. Those who are responsible for the family 
happiness cannot give it the true ring if a greater outlay 
of the mother’s time and strength or the father’s money 
has been made than either can afford. So let us be con- 
tent to undertake only what can be done heartily and well, 
with no necessity for unpleasant thoughts of the day of 
reckoning which the morrow will bring. 

If one must choose between many friends and many 
courses, by all means let the friends have the preference ; 
and offer them so warm a welcome and so merry a time 
that they will forget the fare has been simple because 
they have had something so much better. 

In arranging the table decorations, something which is 
specially appropriate to the season is more effective than 
the ordinary devices which may be used at any time. The 
dining-room should be wreathed with Christmas greens, 
and ivy or holly, with its bright scarlet berries, used on the 
table. This may be laid on the cloth around the bowl of 
flowers or plant which stands in the center of the table, 
with a little spray at each plate. Favors, which can be 
carried away as souvenirs of the day, will still further 
brighten the table if one cares to addthem. These might 
be small Christmas stockings made of gay silks trimmed 
with tinsel and tiny bells and filled with bonbons, or the 
little bonbon boxes representing the figure of St. Nich- 
olas. Little baskets shaped like a hamper, and presumably 
filled with all sorts of Christmas cheer, would also be 
appropriate ; or the Christmas bell would be suggested by 
the small bronze bells which can be bought at the Japan- 
ese stores. If dinner-cards are used—and they should be, 
to avoid confusion, if a large number of persons are to be 
present—let them bear some greeting appropriate to the 
day, or be decorated with some seasonable design. If 
some one of the family is quick-witted enough to compose 
nonsense rhymes for each person, and write them upon 
the cards, the good-natured fun will add to the merri- 
ment of the occasion. Light the table with colored wax 
candles, and let it shine with the best of the household 
store of glass and silver. 

If possible, the children and grown persons should be 
seated at one table on this festival which is so specially 
the children’s day. If, for lack of room, the children must 
sit at a side table, let it be as carefully decorated as the 
other, and stand so near that the little people lose none of 
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the fun, or feel, like Glory McWhirk, that there are lots 
of good times and they are not in them. Of course the 
plum pudding will be brought in in a blaze of glory, and 
the children must draw near to enjoy its advent, which is 
to them the most important event of the occasion. 

The dinner itself should have a distinctive character, 
and the elements of which it is composed be chosen with 
reference to the traditional Christmas dinner. When one 
reads of the substantial dishes with which the old English 
tables were laden, it makes one feel that anything so 
trifling as croquettes or patés were quite out of keeping 
and very unworthy successors to the boar’s head and pea- 
cock pie in which our forefathers delighted. The Christ- 
mas dinner which has not character enough to announce 
itself as such is a failure. 

It is a mistake to provide a long and elaborate menu 
for such an occasion. Too many courses weary the chil- 
dren and consume time which might be better spent in 
Christmas games played by both old and young. The 
following menu would be sufficient, and could be easily 
served when only two servants are employed, by doing as 
much as possible of the work of preparation beforehand : 


Julienne Soup. 
Roast Duck or Chicken Pie. 
Mashed Potato. 
Celery. 


Roast Turkey. 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Cauliflower. Macaroni. 
Cranberry Jelly. 
Plum Pudding. Charlotte Russe. 
Fruit. Nuts and Raisins. 


Coffee. 


Mince Pie. 
Cheese. 


This could be simplified by having only one roast and 
omitting either the mince pie or plum pudding. The well- 
being of the children should be considered in the matter 
of dessert, and something more digestible provided for 
them than either of the last-named articles. 

Very good soup can be bought canned, and will be 
found much better than. that made by an ordinary cook. 
The consommé or bouillon with the addition of a little 
sherry is very nice if one wishes a clear soup, or julienne 
if it is preferred with vegetables. It is also to be recom- 
mended as saving time and labor when there are many 
other things to prepare. The cranberry jelly, and may- 
onnaise if one wishes a salad, can be made the day before, 
and the mince meat and plum pudding some time in 
advance. The old-fashioned way of making a large 
quantity of plum pudding early in the season, which is 
cooked in small molds and kept until wanted, is the 
easiest and best. 

After dinner Christmas games are in order. A little 
book which the writer associates with her childhood, 
called “ Christmas Holidays at Cedar Grove,” contains a 
description of the way in which a party of young people 
revived some of the old English games and observances. 
There are many sources from which one could get sug- 
gestions for a merry-making which would be a pleasant 
thing to remember through all the year, and which would 
add to the happiness with which this season should filt 
every child’s heart. 

And now one word more as to the Christmas guests. 
In making up the list let us first think of those who need 
all the help that we can give them to make the day a 
happy one. In our circle of acquaintances we can always 
find those who have missed the happiness of home ties or 
lost them; others whose narrow means leave no margin 
with which to brighten their homes even at Christmas. 
There are many beautiful legends which tell of those who 
have entertained the homeless and helpless, and found in 
the blessing that followed that their guest was the Christ- 


child. 
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Amidst the freezing sleet and snow 
Che timid robin comes. 
In pity, drive him not awan, 
But scatter ont nour crumbs. 
Alfred Crotwquill. 
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The Mistletoe Bough 


By Emily Tolman 


In a Virginia wood grew a Holly tree of unusual size 
and beauty. When December came, and the blushing 
maples had shed their foliage, and the star-shaped leaves 
of the sweet-gum were strewed upon the ground, then 
proudly the Holly spread its shining greenness, and decked 
itself with berries of the most brilliant hue. 

Close by stood a large Hickory tree with which the 
Holly was on friendly terms; although he sometimes com- 
plained that his neighbor, who was taller than he, kept off 
his sunshine ; and the Hickory in turn grumbled a little 
at the prickly leaves of the Holly. In spite of occasional 
disagreements, the Holly, who was of a social disposition, 
had been troubled to see his friend becoming less and less 
disposed to conversation as he laid aside his summer 
attire and gave himself up to his annual sleep. He was 
therefore much interested, as well as a good deal puzzled, 
to see among the bare branches of the Hickory a yellowish- 
green twig, whose small, leathery leaves and white berries 
were to him quite unfamiliar. As day after day passed, 
and it still retained its freshness, he was more than ever 
mystified, and finally essayed to open conversation. 

“Friend Hickory, what is that singular-looking green 
branch that you carry ?” 

Receiving no answer, he repeated the question several 
times, till at last the object of his inquiry replied for itself. 

“There is no use talking to Hickory. He is sound 
asleep, and will not wake till spring. My name is Mistletoe.” 

Having thus briefly responded, the Mistletoe retired 
again into a dignified silence. The Holly bristled up a 
little stiffly at first, and was inclined to look upon the 
Mistletoe with slight disdain ; but curiosity to know more 
about it got the better of his pride, and led him soon to 
venture another question. 

“If it does not seem impertinent, my friend, I would 
like to ask how you keep green and growing without any 
apparent connection with the soil.” 

“I live upon the Hickory,” answered the Mistletoe, 
composedly. 

“ You are his guest, then ?” suggested the Holly. 

“Well, an uninvited guest,” laughed the Mistletoe ; 
“but I don’t believe he will begrudge me the little food 
I require. The Hickory supports me, and I support the 
birds, who are fond of my berries. A thrush that had 
been eating Mistletoe berries rubbed off one which 
adhered to his bill on the bark just here, and from the 
seed it contained I sprang.” 

“ Ah !a parasite, I see,” observed the Holly ina lofty tone. 

“I believe that is the technical term,” replied the Mis- 
tletoe, quite unabashed. ‘I should prefer to say that we 
belong to the nobility, ‘ by right of birth exempt from toil.’ 
Ours is a very ancient and honorable family, much esteemed, 
especially at Christmas time.” 

At the mention of Christmas the Holly felt a little dis- 
turbed, for he remembered losing some of his finest 
branches at that season last year. But he laughingly said, 
“What do they want you for? I shouldn’t think you 
would make much show in Christmas decorations.” 

“You care too much for show, my dear sir. It’s blood, 
lineage, that tells,” answered the Mistletoe. 

“| should like to know if my family are not ancient and 
honorable. We are mentioned in Shakespeare !” retorted 
the Holly, a little nettled. 

“‘ That may be,” returned the Mistletoe ; ‘‘ but mine have 
an older history than that. We were spoken of by Pliny. 
My ancestors were esteemed sacred by the ancient Druids, 
who, when they found a Mistletoe bough on an oak tree, 
cut it off with solemn ceremonies on the first day of the 
year, and dedicated it to their chief deity. The Persian 
magi also paid great honors to the Mistletoe, and made 
use of it in their religious rites. 

“‘ We are still looked upon with reverence in some places. 
For instance, in Bavaria they think that a piece of Mistle- 
toe bound with palm and savin to a hazel wand will prove 
a protection against witches. In Austria it is placed upon 
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the door-sill of the bedroom to ward off the nightmare. In 
Sweden and France finger-rings and amulets of Mistletoe 
wood are valued for their magical power over sickness and 
evil.” 

“Which only proves how many fools there are in the 
world,” interposed the Holly. 

“Say what you will,” replied the Mistletoe, proudly, 
“T would wager considerable that, for all your boasted 
beauty, I should be esteemed a greater prize than you 
to-day.” 

“T can hardly think it of such a little, insignificant sprig 
as you,” returned the Holly. ‘But hark! what is that 
dreadful noise? Keep quiet, my friend.” 

The woods now rang with the shouts and laughter of a 
party of boys who were searching for Christmas greens. 
The shining leaves arid handsome berries of the Holly 
soon attracted their attention; and branch after branch 
was ruthlessly cut away. 

“Look at that !” shouted one of the boys. “There is 
something worth all the Holly inthe woods ;” and, stripping 
off his coat, he was soon climbing the Hickory tree. Down 
came the Mistletoe bough. 

It was packed in a barrel with the Holly and sent to 
New York. Did it regret the change from a Hickory 
limb in the quiet Virginia wood to the brilliantly lighted 
chandelier of a gay parlor? How could it, since it con- 
tributed so much to the Christmas merriment of a com- 
pany of young people? 

After most of the guests had withdrawn to another 
room for refreshments, Charles caught the blushing Char- 
lotte under that chandelier, and—well, the Mistletoe never 
told what happened, and neither shall I. 
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Little Olive, the Heiress 


VI.—A Christmas Chapter 
By A. G. Plympton 


It was Christmas Eve, and Olive’s preparations for the 
coming festival were completed. The tree had arrived 
that afternoon, much to the amusement of Mr. Burbank, 
who had said she was very independent to provide one for 
herself, and inquired if she also intended to buy her own 
presents. 

Olive might truthfully have replied that she had done 
so, for, having purchased the tree and a few candlesticks, 
she had then impartially divided the contents of the leather 
purse among her friends, that they might share in the pleas- 
ures of a true Christmas—for the pleasure of giving 
seemed to her the greatest of all. 

The consequence of this had been a great excitement, 
with many secret consultations and important confidences. 
For the first time in their lives, Marmaduke and Jimmy, 
his sister of the box factory, the lame, cross button-girl, 
and little, Olive herself had joined the busy Christmas 
shoppers. If the gifts were small, the pleasure of making 
them was very great. 

There they were—these precious packages—on the 
library table, whither Olive had brought them at the 
request of her guardian. For Olive was not going to dress 
the tree herself, this being no part of her plan; she wished 
to be dazzled as the other children when, the doors being 
opened, she should for the first time see a Christmas tree. 
This feeling she explained to her guardian, and he had 
told her that, although dressing Christmas trees was not 
much in his line, he thought that, with Hannah’s assistance, 
he could accomplish it. 

As he turned over the packages, odd superscriptions 
met his eye. For instance, on one knobby bundle was 
inscribed in scrawling letters : 


For my respected brother in law from 
Mr. Marmaduke Sir Hugh De Lancey. 


On another was written : 


Dear Dovey: 
Please accept this triffle from your loving Olive. 


The “ triffle * proved to be an extraordinary pin-cushion, 
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which he long valued as the work of his patient little 
ward. 

The tree was carried into the back parlor, from which 
room Olive was willingly banished. 
tree, not so tall by many inches as Olive herself, but Mr. 
Burbank promised to put it up on a table, and make it show 
to the best advantage ; and she danced off to bed with a 
heart as light as if it had measured three times her height, 
and was to be adorned with the costliest presents. 

Christmas dawned that year as bright as if there were 
not a child in Christendom who would have no tree. But 
‘Olive could not forget these unfortunates. 

“It’s very queer,” she remarked to her guardian at the 
breakfast-table—“ it’s very queer that the people who can 
have the big Christmas trees don’t divide with those that 
have none at all, and make things even. Don’t you think 
so, Dovey?” 

“ | think you are a rampant Socialist, my dear,” was the 
laughing reply; but Olive, of course, did not understand 
the meaning of this, and went on: “If I were rich—” 

“ Rich! bless me, you are rich !” interrupted her guard- 
ian. 

“ Yes,” assented Olive, politely, “but I didn’t mean my 
kind of rich. If I were rich with lots of money to spend, 
I would have a tree as tall as this house, and invite to it 
all the children that are getting left this year.” 

“ Poor, poor Mrs. Lorenzo Cobb!” exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
bank ; and then, with a queer smile, suddenly asked : 

“ Olive, my dear, does your paragon, Miss Marion, ap- 
prove of slang?” 

“No,” the little girl answered, thoughtfully, “I don’t 
think she does. Slang isn’t refined, and Miss Marion 
would not like anything that’s not refined ;” but she won- 
dered a little at the question, and was quite surprised that 
he remembered Miss Marion at all. 

After breakfast they went into the library, where Olive 
began to look over the advertisements in the newspapers 
and her guardian paced the floor. She thought she had 
never seen him so restless and impatient. He kept rush- 
ing out into the hall and then coming back and looking at 
her, rubbing his hands together and laughing. 

“Jt makes you awfully uneasy not to go to the office,” she 
at length remarked ; but he had again hurried out into the 
hall. This time he did not at once return, but seemed to 
be talking to some one there, and she thought she heard 
some heavy object being carried upstairs. Then the par- 
lor door was closed, and finally her guardian reappeared 
with an unusually smiling countenance. 

“Olive,” he said, “I have a Christmas present for you 
in the parlor. Come and see it.” 

“ Oh, why don’t you hang it on the tree?” cried Olive. 

But this only made Mr. Burbank smile the more. He 
led the little girl into the hall, and, opening the parlor 
door, Olive saw the figure of a young lady, which, as it 
turned and held out its hands to her, she saw was Miss 
Marion. 

“Oh, Dovey!” she cried, with her arms afound her 
friend, “it’s a /ovely Christmas present. How did you 
ever come to think of it? Is she going to stay all 
day ?” 

““She has come to occupy one of those vacant rooms 
you are so troubled about,” Mr. Burbank answered, look- 
ing at them with the air of a beneficent fairy. “She is 
going to save you the trouble of reading the newspapers in 
future.” 

“Oh, then, she has left the cross old lady for good ?” 

“She has left her for you. Iam sure you are good 
enough,” was the answer ; which was such a flattering one 
that Olive took it as a joke, and did not realize what had 
happened. 

When they went upstairs Miss Marion explained to her 
that Mr. Burbank had called at the old lady’s house to see 
her one day, and, after some conversation, had engaged her 
as a governess for his ward. This was the first and the 
best of Olive’s presents that day. 

All the morning Olive was in a flutter of pleasant excite- 
ment, for was she not to have four guests to dine with her 
—four besides Miss Marion? With the instinct of true 
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hospitality, she dréssed herself in her plainest frock, feel- 
ing that her fine clothes would only make those of her guests 
seem more mean. Then, determined that for once in his 
life poor Jimmy Slade should know what it is to be warm, 
she poked the fire into a splendid blaze, and before it 
wheeled the most comfortable of arm-chairs for the cross, 
lame button-girl. 

Dinner was to be earlier that day than usual, and it was 
still light when Olive’s guests walked down Mount Vernon 
Street, reading the numbers of the houses as they passed 
along. 

“‘ My gracious !” cried Marmaduke, looking up and down 
the front of Mr. Burbank’s fine dwelling. ‘ This is the 
number, an’ she lives in there, and she sells newspapers ! 
My gracious !” 

“‘T ain't a-goin’ in,” snapped the cross button-girl, stop- 
ping by the iron gate. ‘ They'll turn you right out. You 
see if they don’t. I know ’em.” 

“We was invited, anyhow,” said Marmaduke. 

“] don’t believe her folks know anything about it,” broke 
in Jimmy Slade, shivering in the cold blast that blew up 
from the river. ‘ Come, let’s go back.” 

“ She ain’t got no folks ’cept the one she calls Dovey— 
some old granny or other. We was invited, an’ I’m goin’ 
in. There’s to be turkey! so come on.” 

The poor little things, lured by that magic word, screwed 
up their courage, and filed in along the brick walk. 

It so happened that just at that moment Mr. Burbank 
chanced to be standing by the window, and as his eye 
fell upon the children he burst out, in anything but a 
pleased tone : 

“ Bless my stars! | What do all these ragamuffins want ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Olive, calmly, “they are wot ragamuffins. 
They have come to dinner.” 

“Coming here to dinner!” gasped Mr. Burbank. “ Who 
invited them ?” 

“T invited them,” answered Olive, cheerfully. 
told me I might.” 

“Nonsense, child! I told you to invite your friends. I 
certainly didn’t mean these street Arabs. Don’t you see, 
Olive, how absurd it would be to ask them to sit down to 
a gentleman’s table?” 

But Olive could only see that they were cold and 
hungry, and that she had the means of warming and feed- 
ing them. 

“Oh, Dovey, Dovey,” pleaded the child, with her face 
buried in his breast, “ don’t turn them away. It will break 
my heart if you do. It is Christmas Day, and I thought 
we could make them so happy.” 

“Well, well, Hannah shall take them into the kitchen 
and give them their dinner there,” he said, smoothing her 
sunbrown curls. ‘“ How will that do? Charity is all very 
well, but you carry it too far, my dear.” 

“ Charity! Oh,” burst out little Olive, “it isn’t charity 
at all. They are all my friends. It wouldn’t be anything 
to have their dinner in the kitchen, like the beggars. I 
have invited them to dine with me.” 

There was now a timid ring of the bell; evidently the 
children had but just mustered courage for this final step. 
The sound seemed to fill Olive with a gentle determination. 

‘If they eat their dinner in the kitchen I must eat mine 
there too. And, Dovey, dear, you w#// let us have turkey 
and—and fixin’s.” She started for the hall, but her guard- 
ian’s voice detained her. 

“Olive,” he said, “I cannot think of your eating your 
dinner in the kitchen. Miss Marion, you are her govern- 
ess—what am I to do with this strange child ?” 

“What can you do better than to let her follow the im- 
pulse of her own innocent and generous heart? It is 
Christmas Day. Oh, let the children come in,” implored 
Miss Marion. 

“Two against one—of course I am beaten,” he mur- 
mured. “Olive, go and ask your friends in.” 

So in they came: Marmaduke; Sir Hugh de Lancey, 
his brother-in-law; the sister who worked in the box fac- 
tory, and the cross, lame button-girl, happy Olive’s aston- 
ished guests—two ladies and two gentlemen, and just in 
time for dinner. 
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Mr. Burbank gave his arm to Miss Marion, and they all 
flocked out into the warm, well-lighted dining-room. Such 
a scene as it was I feel safe in saying was not presented 
that day in any other dining-room on Mount Vernon Street. 

Olive arranged her guests around the table, if not in 
obedience to rules of etiquette, according to the prompt- 
ings of a loving heart. Marmaduke was placed upon Mr. 
’ Burbank’s right hand, the little girl reflecting that business 
would furnish them with subjects for conversation. The 
cross, lame button-girl sat beside Miss Marion, to whose 
simple courtesies she soon melted. And dear little Olive’s 
own place was between Jimmy and Jenny Slade. So the 
feasting and the fun began. 

Such a dinner as it was! Brother-in-law forgot to 
cough and the button-girl to scowl, and, if you will believe 
it, Mr. Burbank himself was the life of the occasion. He 
was now determined that the evening should pass off 
as pleasantly as his little ward had so innocently planned, 
and he talked and joked with each child in so friendly a 
spirit that it was finally agreed among them that Olive’s 
Dovey was a most agreeable gentleman. 

He was so successful that the following day, when Mar- 
maduke was asked by a fellow-craftsman why he was not 
at the newsboys’ dinner, he scornfully derided charity 
entertainments and jauntily added that he himself was 
dining with friends on Mount Vernon Street. 

After dinner the walls of that respectable mansion rang 
with the shouts of Olive’s guests, who were entertained 
with games until the event of the evening came off, which, 
of course, was the tree. 

As the folding doors flew back, revealing the splendor 
of the inner room, Olive gave a cry of surprise. By the 
side of the children’s tree, which now appeared the veriest 
bush, rose a beautiful, stately fir, so shining with lights 
and sparkling with tinsel and silver and gold that it almost 
took one’s breath away. There were even tears in the 
eyes of the cross button-girl, who was heard to murmur 
softly : 

“‘ Now when Christmas comes I can always think of this 
ere.” 

But for many, many Christmas nights she was invited to 
just such a splendid tree, until the famous Christmas of the 
year that Olive came into the possession of her money, 
when, no longer a cross, lame button-girl, but a useful and 
happy young woman, she helped dress one for the benefit of 
as many poor children as could be gathered together in 
Olive’s own spacious home. 

But to return to this particular tree. Upon its fruitful 
branches, besides many pretty toys and bonbons and gen- 
erous horns of plenty, there was a small package for each 
child containing a sum of money, which Olive shrewdly 
suspected was a blessed afterthought of her guardian. 

During the festivities that followed, Mr. Burbank and 
Jimmy Slade had an interview apart. It resulted in a 
business arrangement between the two, as her guardian 
explained to his curious ward, and in the boy’s giving up 
the newspaper business to return to his former much- 
regretted “job.” 

And now the candles had burnt out, and the guests, 
with many lingering looks at the generous tree, had taken 
leave. 

The three that remained stood for a moment with 
grateful hearts under its fragrant branches. 

“It has been a lovely evening,” said Olive at length. 
‘Everybody was so happy! Dovey, are you not glad that 
you let the children come in ?” 

“ Well, well, child, it has done us no harm, and there is 
no doubt the Arabs enjoyed themselves.” 

He bent down and kissed her glowing little face, and 
his voice was of a quite unusual gentleness as he added: 

““My dear, you have surely discovered the secret of 
enjoyment, and if, in future, my help is needed to further 
your ‘ good times,’ I shall not grudge it. In Miss Marion, 
also, if I am not mistaken, you will find a faithful ally.” 

Thus was formed a society which in time became known 
through its work among the poor children of the great 
city. Few, however, are aware that its founder was a 
humble little girl, who only tried in her simple, friendly 
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fashion to make four other children happy, with no idea of 
charity in her innocent little heart. 

It is still called The Good Time Society—a name of 
Olive’s choosing ; and quite fitting it is, for in its work the 
helpers find a pleasure as great as is given the little ones 
whose dull lives they do so much to brighten. 
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Christmas at Dreamthorp 


Alexander Smith’s “Dreamthorp” is one of those 
classics of the heart which have their special claim and 
charm at this season, when love is more potent than logic, 
sentiment more dear than science, and the imagination 
diviner than the understanding. The heart alone has 
intuitions of the deepest truths, and Christmas is the day 
of the heart, and Alexander Smith is one of its chosen 
interpreters. The following picture from ‘“ Dreamthorp” 
fitly finds its place here : 

“This, then, is Christmas, 1862. Everything is silent 
in Dreamthorp. The smith’s hammer reposes beside the 
anvil. The weaver’s flying shuttle is at rest. Through 
the clear, wintry sunshine the bells this morning rang from 
the gray church-tower amid the leafless elms, and up the 
walk the villagers trooped in their best dresses and their 
best faces—the latter a little reddened by the sharp wind: 
mere redness in the middle-aged ; in the maids, wonder- 
ful bloom to the eyes of their lovers—and took their 
places decently in the ancient pews. The clerk read the 
beautiful prayers of our Church, which seem more beauti- 
ful at Christmas than at any other period. For that very 
feeling which breaks down at this time the barriers which 
custom, birth, or wealth have erected between man and man, 
strikes down the barrier of time which intervenes between 
the worshiper of to-day and the great body of worshipers 
who are at rest in their graves. On such a day as this, 
hearing these prayers, we feel a kinship with the devout 
generations who heard them long ago. The devout lips of 
the Christian dead murmured the responses which we now 
murmur; along this road of prayer did their thoughts of 
our innumerable dead, our brothers and sisters in faith and 
hope, approach the Maker, even as ours at present 
approach him. Prayers over, the clergyman—who is no 
Boanerges, or Chrysostom, golden-mouthed, but a loving, 
genial-hearted, pious man, the whole extent of his life from 
boyhood until now full of charity and kindly deeds, as 
autumn fields with heavy wheaten ears ; the clergyman, I 
say—for the sentence is becoming unwieldy on my hands, 
and one must double back to secure connection—read 
out in that silvery voice of his, which is sweeter than any 
music to my ear, those chapters of the New Testament 
that deal with the birth of the Saviour. And the red-faced 
congregation hung on the good man’s voice as he spoke of 
the Infant brought forth in a manger; of the shining 
angels that appeared in mid-air to the shepherds; of the 
miraculous star that took its station in the sky, and of the 
wise men who came from afar and laid their gifts of frank- 
incense and myrrh at the feet of the child. With the 
story every one was familiar, but on that day, and backed 
by the persuasive melody of the reader’s voice, it seemed 
to all quite new—at least, they listened attentively as if it 
were. The discourse that followed possessed no remarkable 
thoughts; it dealt simply with the goodness of the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and the shortness of time, with the 
duties of thankfulness and charity to the poor; and I am 
persuaded that every one who heard returned to his house 
in a better frame of mind. And so the service remitted us 
all to our own homes ; to what roast beef and plum pud- 
ding slender means permitted ; to gatherings around cheer- 
ful fires. . . . With what propriety is this jovial season 
placed amid dismal December rains and snows! How one 
pities the unhappy Australians, with whom everything is 
turned topsy-turvy, and who hold Christmas at midsum- 
mer! The face of Christmas glows all the brighter for the 
cold. The heart warms as the frost increases; estrange- 
ments which have imbittered the whole year melt in 
to-night’s hospitable smile.” 
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Outlook in Missions 


Current facts in the administration of 
the foreign missionary societies continue 
to justify and to emphasize the position 
taken in this Outlook that no problem 
is as yet so far from solution, in this con- 
nection, as the raising of funds with which 
to carry on missionary work. This ques- 
tion was at the front at the recent annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and the “ Missionary Herald ” 
for December characterizes the movement 
then inaugurated by business men, under 
the lead of Messrs. W. E. Hales and D. 
Willis James, to secure this year $100,000 
in extra contributions from men of means 
to supplement the increase which may be 
looked for from the churches, as “the 
most notable result of the meeting in its 
bearing upon the year of work before us.” 
Meanwhile the receipts of the Board for 
the first two months (September and Octo- 
ber) of the present fiscal year are favorable, 
showing a total gain over the first two 
months of last year of $24,601.10. The 
American Home Missionary Society (Con- 
gregational domestic missionary organi- 
zation) announces a gain up to November 
1, "91, of $24,189 over the receipts for 
a corresponding period in the last fiscal 
year, but it is wholly from legacies—the 
offerings of the living being smaller by 
$5,370. At the recent Missionary Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, held at Detroit, Mich., the 
same question of “ ways and means ” was 
prominent, and, after full discussion, a 
resolution was passed indorsing the action 
of the Board of Managers of their denom- 
inational Missionary Society (domestic 
and foreign), which contemplates the 
expediency of apportioning among the 
several dioceses and missionary jurisdic- 
tions the entire amount annually needed for 
missionary work, expecting each one to 
contribute the amount thus apportioned. 








A circular letter has just been sent to 
pastors and elders of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, calling 
attention to the fact that their General 
Assembly of 1891 voted a total of appro- 
priations to the various benevolent boards 
of the Church of $312,000, or an average 
of $3.23 per member, and suggesting 
practical measures helpful to the raising 
of the amount. In a recent visit by the 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, to one of the 
cities in the interior of New York, a 
gentleman quietly handed him a check for 
$5,000 for its work. And, while the same 
clergyman was lately in this city, a note 
was handed him from a lady making some 
inquiries about the Telegu Mission. He 
replied by a personal call, and found that 
the lady was a member of another denom- 
ination than the Baptist, but had become 
interested in the wonderful work among 
the Telegus. Dr. Mabie gave her an ac- 
count of his visit to the Mission, and, 
excusing herself for a few minutes, she 
returned with $2,000 in bills, which she 
handed to him as her contribution towards 
the Rev. Dr. Clough’s $50,000 fund for 
the enlargement of the Telegu Mission. 





Whoso follows the moods of the “ un- 
speakable Turk” will be confronted with 
fickleness of the most pronounced nature. 
Now, as against a most auspicious item 
printed in the last Outlook, concerning 
the favor shown by authorities at Constan- 
tinople to the Girls’ College in that city, 
comes in this month’s “ Missionary Her- 
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ald” the statement that it is clear that 
Turkish authorities in that city are deter- 
mined to interrupt, and if possible destroy, 
much of the educational work carried on 
by our missionaries throughout the Em- 
pire, reports having reached the Mission 
Roomsat Boston that hereafter the holding 
of schools in private houses will not be 
tolerated. It is added that “ the guarantees 
given by Turkey in the Treaty of Berlin 
would certainly authorize the interference 
of Great Britain and other powers to pre- 
vent such a course.”’ Treaty rights have 
also been manifestly violated, of late, by 
Turkish officials in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, a missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at Erzroom. The attention of the 
Washington Government is solicited to 
this case, Mr. Richardson being an Ameri- 
can citizen. 





The Rev. Henry Blodgett, the veteran 
American missionary at Pekin, China, cer- 
tainly an expert authority, regards the re- 
cent edict of the Chinese Emperor, and 
the memorial on which it was based, as 
the two most important documents bear- 
ing upon the spread of Christianity in 
China, since the treaties of 1860. The 
edict and memorial, indeed, have gone 
beyond the treaties, in affirming that the 
religion coming from the Western world 
has proved its beneficent character in 
China by deeds of charity and relief of 
distress in times of calamity; and local 
authorities are ordered to protect the lives 
and property of missionaries. However 
all this may appear to disagree with the 
later tidings of outrage upon foreigners 
and Christians in China, it appears to fix 
the attitude of the Imperial Government. 


The list of books published by the 
Japan Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. from 
1866 to 1891 comprises thirty-four titles, 
several of them being volumes of from 
four to eight hundred pages. Since it 
was begun, this mission has published 
444,525 copies of different works, having 
29,236,200 pages. Twenty-six outgoing 
missionaries Icft London (England) for 
China, September 21, some of them form- 
ing a response to the appeal from the 
Shanghai Conference (1890) for a thousand 
missionaries for China during the next five 
years. The story of the recently estab- 
bished missions to the Eskimos of north- 
western Alaska furnishes a striking example 
of the self-devotion of the Moravians. Few 
records of heroism surpass it in interest, 
as given briefly in the “ Baptist Missionary 
Magazine” for December. 


The American Board’s committee to 
present a memorial to the Senate of the 
United States praying that body to assent 
to the ratification ot the Brussels Agree- 
ment for the suppression of the slave and 
liquor traffics in Africa, is made up of the 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D.; Presidents An- 
gell and Rankin; Messrs. D. Willis James 
and Chester Holcombe. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
also taken kindred action, and so has the 
Congregational Club of Chicago. It is 
hoped and expected that other organiza- 
tions will act similarly. 








Obituaries.—Missionary magazines for 
the current month chronicle deaths of labor- 
ers on the foreign field, more or less dis- 
tinguished by the success of their labors, 
as follows: Of Mrs. Mary J., wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Sanders, of the West Central 
African Mission of the A. B.C. F. M., 
who definitely gave herself to foreign mis- 
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sionary work at the age of seven years; 
of the Rev. George Constantine, D.D., 
long President of the Greek Alliance in 
connection with the A. B. C. F. M., with his 
headquarters at Smryna, Turkey, who died 
at Harrogate, England, October 6; of 
Mrs. Melicent K. Smith, widow of the Rev. 
J. W. Smith, M.D., once of the American 
Board’s Mission at the Hawaiian Islands, 
September 24, at the Islands; of Pastor 
M. Kerejian, a faithful Armenian co-worker 
with the American Board’s first mission- 
aries at Constantinople, Turkey ;. of Mrs. 
Cephas Bennett, at Rangoon, Burma, Sep- 
tember 30—the senior missionary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union; of 
Mr. C. A. Borella, well known in this city 
as a most earnest worker for seamen, him- 
self a converted sailor, at Vivitop, Liberia, 
Africa, August 12; and of Bishop Boone, 
late Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Shang- 
hai, China. 

The freedom of Japan, to reside and to 
travel at will through the Empire, subject 
only to the law, has been given to the 
Rev. G. F. Verbeck, D.D., missionary of 
the Reformed Church, and his family. 
The case is believed to be unique in the 
history of missions and of Japan. 
A noonday prayer for the use of Prot- 
estant Episcopal Christians, who are 
urged to use it daily, at noon, in united 
petition for the extension of Christ's 
kingdom, is printed in the “ Spirit of Mis- 
sions” as follows: “ Blessed Saviour, who 
at this hour didst hang upon the cross, 
stretching forth thy loving arms; grant 
that all mankind may look unto thee and 
be saved, through thy mercies and merits, 
who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, even one God, world 
without end, Amen.” The Rev. F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D., at the opening of an arti- 
cle on “ European Literature in the Mis- 
sion Fields,” in the current (December) 
number of “ The Missionary Review of the 
World,” declares that “it has become a 
serious question whether the missionaries 
or the enemies of Christianity are making 
greater use of the English tongue as a me- 
dium of communication with the people of 
Oriental lands.” And the facts are very 
impressive with which he sustains the 
statement. “ The Evangelization of Is- 
rael” is the title of an article in the same 
number of “ The Missionary Review of the 
World,” by Professor G. H. Schodde, 
Ph.D., of Columbus, O.—The Rev. John 
Maclaurin, Secretary of Baptist Foreign 
Missions in Canada, publishes an interest- 
ing article in the December “ Missionary 
Review of the World” to show that the 
influence of the Pariah (low caste) Chris- 
tians of southern India is to be dominant 
in the Christianization of Hindustan. 
A correspondent of “ The Missionary Re- 
view of the World” urges the formation 
of new foreign mission boards, composed 
of both men and women. The Rev. 
Howard Duffield, D.D., was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city on December 11. The Right 
Rev. Dr. John N. Galleher, Episcopal 
Bishop of the diocese of Louisiana, died 
on December 7 of heart failure, at the age 
of fifty-two years. The Rev. Oscar C. 
McCulloch, pastor of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Indianapolis, Ind., died 
at his home in Indianapolis last week, aged 
forty-eight years. The Rev. C. De Witt 
Bridgman, formerly of the Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church of this city, took 
deacon’s orders in the Episcopal Church 
last Sunday; he will have temporary 
charge of the Holy Trinity Church in 
Harlem. 
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Inquiring Friends 
in Pao Clstetian Unton tccmbanicl witha pode 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
¥ the paper or by personal letter. answer will 
é given as promptly as practicable.] 

What is the Plan of Union referred to in your 
Ministerial Personals, October 34? Many Congre- 
gational churches in this State have become Presby- 
terian. If Presbyterian churches would cut short 
the creed business by setting up as Congregational- 
ists, the Presbytery ‘claims the property” and 
blocks the way. Why is it so easy to go to the 
Presbyterians and so hard to goto the Congrega- 
tionalists? Perhaps the mysterious Plan of Union 
may explain it. x: 

The “ Plan of Union” between the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was formed in 1801 and abrogated 
in 1852. It is given in Hotchkin’s “ His- 
tory of Western New York,” p. 225. It 
provided, in general, that Congregational 
churches might be served by Presbyterian 
ministers, and vice versa; but that in case 
of disputes involving the minister the case 
should be disposed of according to the 
law of the denomination to which the min- 
ister belonged. It inured chiefly to the 
growth of Presbyterianism, probably be- 
cause the denominational spirit was 
stronger on that side. 


My Bible class and I seek enlightenment on the 
passage contained in John xii., 23-28. 1. What is 
the connection between the 24th verse and the 23d? 
2. How would Christ have abode alone had he not 
perished like the corn of wheat? 3. Does v. 25 refer 
to Him, and, if so, how? 4. V. 26says faithful service 
will bring us all where He was at the speaking; where 
is that? what has been renounced? what change has 
taken place? 5. Also, can you tell us where the 
line is drawn between Christlike self-sacrifice and 
asceticism and stoicism? D. G. D. 

1. It refers to the way in which the 
glorification was to come, 7. ¢., through 
suffering. 2. Except through the cross 
he could not have drawn the world to him. 
3. To all men, and equally to him. 4. It 
cannot mean that Christ and his servant 
are always to be bodily in the same spot: 
rather in the same service and duty; also 
in the same inward state. Compare John 
iii, 13, “the Son of man which is in 
heaven.” Inwardly, Christ was always in 
heaven. 5. Asceticism is self-centered, 
looking only to self-culture. So is stoi- 
cism. Christian self-sacrifice finds its 
motive outside of self. 


I can’t understand why the Lord should be angry 
with Balaam for going with the men that Balak sent 
after He had told him to go. What is the best in- 
terpretation of this story? What about the ass 
speaking? J. V. D. 

The consent was given in such a form 
as to carry implied disapproval with it. 
The dumb beast spoke only as all dumb 
creatures speak—not articulately. For 
the whole story see a sermon—“ The 
Moral Cross-Eye”—in a small collection 
entitled ““ The Law of Liberty” (T. Whit- 
taker, New York). 


Kindly tell me the meaning of Matt. iii., 15, “* To 
fulfill all righteousness.” HA, 
There was no ordinance that required 
such baptism. It was, however, a familiar 
symbolical sign of purification. As such 
it was administered by John to those who 
professed dedication to a righteous life. 
Accordingly, Christ seems to mean that 
the inward purpose of purity requires a 
formal declaration ; that the inward act of 
dedication is incomplete until outwardly 
expressed in appropriate form. Thus he 
teaches the obligatoriness of a public con- 
fession of one’s faith. Observe that in 
“ thus it becometh us,” zius is emphatic. 


Can you refer me to any books, pamphlets, or arti- 
cles that I can buy to aid mein writing a paper on 
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‘*The Protestant Christian Church in America: Its 
Organization ; Its Work; Its Aim’? I would like 
to findsomething in condensed form, and I cannot 
have access to a public library, as there is none in 
our city. A. O. W. 
We would recommend as the most avail- 
able for your purpose the articles on the 
different religious denominations in San- 
ford’s “ Concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” an exceedingly useful work. 
(C. L. Webster & Co., New York. $3.50.) 


1. What Bidlical warrants have we for believing 
that punishment will be inflicted after this life? 2. 
What leads you to believe (if you do so believe) that 
we do not receive a// our punishment here ? 

H. R..R. 

1. See the words of Christ in Matt. x., 
28; Mark iii., 29; Luke xii., 4,5; Johnv., 
28,29. 2. In addition to this testimony, 
the fact that many die in their sins, and 
(life after death being assumed) enter the 
future existence as corrupted spirits. Thus 
they carry the necessity of retribution with 
them, since sin is inseparable from its evil 
consequences. 


1. Can any one tell me the author of the little poem 
“Just for To-day”? One verse is something like 
this: 

Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
1 do not pray; 

But guide me, keep me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 


2. What basis is there for the claim made by Free- 
masons that masonry was founded by King Solomon ? 
that by the Masons the Jewish Scriptures were pre- 
served, etc.? H. W.P. 

2. We are not sure that Masons do 
make these claims. Read articles on Free- 
masonry in “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
and “ Appletons’ Cyclopedia.” 


Is not Dr. Briggs a disciple of Calvin where the 
latter teaches that the way of salvation is open 
according to divine will to any one that uses his 
reason aright? ‘* That no one might be shut out of 
entrance to blessedness, he not only put into the 
minds of men that seed of religion which we have 
mentioned, but so revealed himself in the whole 
workmanship of the universe that they cannot open 
their eyes without being compelled to see him.” 

J. V. D. M. 
Not only in this point is Dr. Briggs 
with Calvin, but in such contested points 
as the inerrancy of the Bible, Calvin is 
with Dr. Briggs rather than with his 
prosecutors. 


What, in your opinion, is the best commentary on 
the Psalms—the best for the working pastor? I have 
Delitzsch and Henry. Which is the better, Perowne 
or Cheyne? Wi S.J 

Of the two latter, we should say, 
Cheyne. 


Kindly name for me the best treatise, from a 
scientific point of view, on the general subject of 
punishment. A. E. W. 

Probably your best course would be to 
procure the reports of the National Prison 
Association for several years past. Address 
the Secretary, the Rev. J. S. Milligan, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Will The Christian Union kindly tell an inquiring 
friend, if one takes one thousand ounces of absolutely 
pure gold to the United States mint, how many dol- 
Jars he will receive therefor, with all fees paid? 

C:E. D. 
There are 23.22 grains of pure gold in 
a dollar, and the United States makes no 
charge for coinage. 


Can any reader of The Christian Union give me 
the information what is the expense of lessons in 
piano and singing at the Berlin or Leipsic Conserva- 
tories, and what the probable cost of living would be 
for a party of three, who are disposed to be economi- 
cal without any actual stinting of themselves ? 


The terms for tuition in the Royal Con- 
servatories of Berlin and Dresden are 
about one hundred dollars per annum; in 
the private conservatories the amount is 
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seventy-five dollars. Living in any Ger- 
man city costs, on the average, one dollar 
a day, and upwards, according to size and 
location of room. 


Please explain what is meant by “the elect” in 
Matt. xxiv., 22; Mark xiii., 20, 27; Luke xviii.,7, and 
1 Thess. v., 17. hs eae 


It means “ the chosen ones ”’—chosen 
from whaz is explained in John xv., 16. 
(The last reference is incorrect.) 


To-day, at the breakfast-table, cowardice was the 
subject. In placing cowardice on its own low level, 
one said it was cowardice that made Pilate deliver 
up our Lord to hisenemies. Immediately my grand- 
son replied : ‘1 am glad Pilate was a coward, else we 
would not have been redeemed,” and added, ‘* I am 
glad he delivered him up.” After the first shock of 
the remark passed, Iasked him the question, ** Do 
you suppose our redemption was confined to that one 
way?” I felt this question needed the reply of one 
more able than myself, and therefore submit it to 
you. | 

Redemption runs parallel with the exist- 
ence of mankind. In Christ all redeeming 
influences come to a head. It is wrong to 
think of redemption as a discharge from 
liability effected on a certain day by a sin- 
gle act. Furthermore, redemption can- 
not be effected without an experience of 
the evil wrought by sin. In this sense 
only was such sin as Pilate’s indispensable 
to our redemption. 


1. To what extent, in your opinion, is this provis- 
sion of the Episcopal Prayer-Book observed: “‘ And 
if any of the consecrated bread and wine remain after 
the communion, it shall not be carried out of the 
church, but the minister and other communicants 
shall, immediately after the blessing, reverently eat 
and drink the same.” 2. Can you tell me where I 
can secure a copy of Professor Briggs’s Inaugural 
Address ? W. F. F 


1. We are able to say upon authority that 
the rubric is strictly observed. There occur 
cases where, the quantity of wine being 
large, it is consumed by being poured into 
the ground. This is thought accordant 
with the spirit of the rubric, which was to 
prevent the consecrated elements being 
consumed by the excommunicate. 2. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


1. Do Christ’s words, as recorded in St. John ii., 
16, apply to-day for the use of God’s house for any 
business purposes, such as church fairs, suppers, 
etc.? Ifnot, why not? 2. What is the duty of one 
desirous of uniting with a church, but who believes 
he will incur danger by partaking of the cup at the 
Lord’s table with persons suffering from a chronic 
disease now considered contagious ? E. F. B. 

1. No. We think Christ’s objection 
was based on the selfish disposition and 
fraudulent practices of the expelled par- 
ties, rather than on the nature of their 
business. See Matt. xxi., 13. Whatever 
is a lawful means to the church’s ends 
may properly come under the church roof. 
2. Unite with the church, at any rate, and 
decline the cup if you think there is real 
danger in it. This, however, we think is 
exaggerated. 


What book or books upon the subject of the Holy 

Spirit would you recommend tothe ordinary reader? 

“ The Paraclete,” by Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of London. 


What is the best book on evidences of Christianity 
written from the standpoint of the Higher Criticism? 
S. H. W. 
Row’s “ Manual of Christian Evidences ”’ 
(T. Whittaker, New York; 75 cents). 


Is it true that Torquemada, the great persecutor, 
Inquisttor-General of Spain, has been canonized by 
the Pope? x 

He was raised to the dignity of Cardi- 
nal, but, as we think, nothing more. 


Can any one tell me the meaning of the Indian 
word ‘*Missequag”? It belongs to some Long 
Island dialect, 1 believe. G..4. 
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\Lbick Biter; Crheur | 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condt- 


tions: 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each guestion—not for publication, but for 
identification. a 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
ferring to questions and answers previously published. 

3d. ft ‘rite only on one side of the paper. 





ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
J he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 
th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three tefew, weeks to make an answer. ae 

6th. Nobody must extect Uncie Peter to be omniscient.| 


704. Your article on “Suggestions for a Vacation 
Trip in England ” has been most helpful in prepar- 
ing some informal parlor talk on a recent tour in 


Europe. Can you not give similar suggestions for 
Germany? What is the address of the Shut-in 
Society? N. B. M. 


651. A club, of which a number of your nieces are 
members, wish to study the history and literature of 
Germany, and to travel in Germany by the fireside 
lamp with some genial travelers; can you help them 
with some suggestions of what books to use for study 
and references ? W. A. T. 

I submitted these questions to a student 
of German literature, who kindly gives me 
the following list of books to be used in a 
stationary journey in Germany. Perhaps 
this list will call out some further sugges- 
tions. The address of the Shut-in Society 
is 146 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York City. 

For a Stationary Journey in Germany.— 
For direct study: A good map of Ger- 
many, a small handbook of Chronology, 
Baedeker’s “Northern Germany and 
Southern Germany,” Keary’s “ Vikings in 
Northern Christendom,” Grimm’s or Ryd- 
berg’s “Teutonic Mythology,” Baring- 
Gould’s “ Germany ’ (Stories of the Nations 
Series), Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” 
Freeman’s “History of Architecture,” 
Kugler’s “History of Architecture,” 
Reber’s “History of Medieval Art,” 
Rosengarten’s “Handbook of Architect- 
ural Styles,” Woltmann’s and Woerman’s 
“History of Painting,” Didron’s “ Chris- 
tian Iconography,” Hulme’s “ Symbolism 
of Christian Art,” Hosmer’s or Bayard 
Taylor's “ German Literature.” Indirect : 
Fay’s “The Three Germanys,” Lecky’s 
“History of Morals,” Schnaase’s 
“ Geschichte der Bilden Kunst,” Ger- 
hard’s “ Land Beyond the Forest,” Reade’s 
“Cloister and Hearth,” Gunsaulus’s 


“ Monk and Knight,’ Von Scheffel’s 
“ Ekkhard,” Victor Hugo's “Notre 
Dame,” Cox and Jones’s “ Popular Ro- 


mances of the Middle Ages,” Browning’s 
“ Paracelsus,” Owen Meredith’s “ Chroni- 
eles and Characters” (Jassim), Goethe’s 
“ Faust” and “ Wilhelm Meister,” Hegel’s 
«“ Esthetic,” Bennett’s “Christian Arche- 
ology,” and Chapters in Schopenhauer’s 
“ World as Will,” Lotze’s “‘Microcosmos,” 
and Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious.” 


737. Can you not afford some assistance through 
your helpful column with regard to a selection of 
tasteful colors of painting houses both outside and 
inside, and specially of floor painting for bedrooms, 
which, it seems to me, would be much more whole- 
some than the carpets which are so much in vogue? 

D. B. 

Do not paint your floors; stain them. 
Paint is not less expensive, and it wears 
off much sooner. You can get any tint 
in the stain from oak to black walnut, or 
black walnut may be made as light as you 
desire by being thinned with turpentine. 
1 agree with you that a stained or painted 
floor with a rug or two upon it is healthier 
than one covered bya carpet. For the 


outside of houses stone shades, soft warm 
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grays and drabs, are always good, and 
with them facings of olive or dark red. 
Dark red itself with olive trimmings is a 
satisfactory color for a house. Let the 
woodwork inside be the natural color of 
the wood, if possibie. If it must be painted, 
choose some light shade that is in har- 
mony with the wall paper. 


687. (a) Please tell me the name, publisher, and 
price of a good Spanish-English dictionary in one 
volume, full enough for reference in general reading. 
(6) Please explain the following prices from a 
Spanish book catalogue (published in Madrid), viz. : 
“0.70”? and “12,50.” (c) Is there published in New 
York a Spanish newspaper containing a literary de- 
partment? J. H. 

(a) Spanish dictionaries in one volume 
from $1.50 to $6.50 can be obtained of 
N. Ponce de Leon, bookseller, 40-42 
Broadway, New York. (4) “ La America,” 
“La Revista Ilustrada,” and the “ Latina 
Americana” are published in New York, 
and have literary departments. They 
may be obtained of the above-named pub- 
lisher. (c) The prices refer to pesetas, 
which are equal to French franc; “0.70” is 
about 14 cents, and “ 12,50” about $2.50. 


720. Will you kindly tell me the origin of the 
horseshoe superstition ? E. D. 

Horseshoes were thought to ward off 
witches, but I do not know the history 
of the superstition. Perhaps « Myths and 
Myth-Makers,” by John Fiske, throws 
some light on it. 


717. Will you please tell me whether the clause in 
the compromise of 1850, relating to the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, means to prohibit the 
public buying and selling of slaves, or to prohibit the 
slave trade whether public or private? F. N. G. 

It entirely prohibited the slave trade, pub- 
lic or private, in the District of Columbia. 


yoo. Can you tell in what collection to find Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Legend of the Monk of Hildersheim*’? 
H. G. B. 
It is contained in the new Riverside 
Edition of Longfellow, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


786. Will you tell me in what part of the country 
black walnut trees grow the best? Can you also 
refer me to a book on the cultivation of the tree? 

D.C. 

West of the Alleghanies—from north- 
ern Illinois to Tennessee. There is no 
book given up entirely to the cultivation 
of this tree. Fuller’s “ Practical Forestry ” 
has a little about it, and the free publica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington are useful. 


765. Please give information concerning Dresden 
china. What mark distinguishes it from other 
china, and is the word ‘“‘ Dresden ”’ on every piece of 
Dresden? DW. 1. 

Dresden china is distinguished from 
other kinds by its style and exquisite 
workmanship. Its principles are generally 
considered to be wrong, as it uses pic- 
torial art for decorative purposes. Since 
1721 two crossed swords have been the 
trade-mark. 


788. Will “‘ Uncle Peter” kindly reply to the fol- 
lowing question: A plant in growing takes up cer- 
tain earthy matter and transforms it into stem, 
branches, leaves, etc. Would a careful test show 
any appreciable loss of earth by such a process? 
That is, if, into a given number of pounds of soil, a 
seed is placed and a large plant grown, and the plant 
then so carefully removed as to take with it no soil, 
would the weight of the earth remaining show an ap- 
preciable loss—provided, always, the experiment was 
conducted with scientific exactness ? H. R. M. 


There would be a loss equal to the 
weight of the ashes of the plant. The 
substance left after thorough burning 
represents what the plant has taken from 
the soil, except a very small amount of soil 
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nitrogen which could hardly be estimated. 
The experiment has been made, but the 
percentage of ash in most plants—less 
than one per cent. of the total weight in 
potatoes—is so small that the most careful 
work is needed to show any difference, as 
a small quantity of water would upset all 
calculations. In such experiments the soil 
is baked before the seed is planted and 
after the plant is removed. ‘This baking 
drives off everything but pure soil. 


Some time ago a correspondent asked 
me for information concerning the follow- 
ing quotation : 

I want free life, and I want fresh air; 

And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 

The mélée of horns and hoofs and heads 

That wars and wrangles and scatters and spreads; 
The green beneath and the blue above, 

And dash and danger, and life and love, 

And Lasca! 


It can be found in a poem called “ Las- 
ca,” by Frank Desprez, portions of which 
are in No.2 of “Popular Recitations,” 
compiled by T. J. Carey, and published by 
the Excelsior Publisning House, 29 and 31 
Beekman Street. 


689. I notice in your answer to “‘ H. M. H.,”” Num- 
ber 573, in The Christian Union of October 3, 1891, 
that you do not seem to be aware of the existence of 
the volume inquired for regarding the Book of Job. 
Messrs. Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York, the 
publishers of the ‘Scientific American,” in their 
catalogue of “‘ Valuable Books Recently Published,’’ 
mention it in this manner: “‘ Book of Job—A Won- 
derful Discovery in the Book of Job. ‘Behemoth and 
Leviathan found to Refer to the Stationary and Self- 
Propelling Steam-Engines of our Days. By Samuel 
O. Trudell. 1vol. 8vo. 360 pp., cluth, 1890. Price 
$2.” Iam always in favor of encouraging scientific 
research, and although this particular book may not 
be especially conducive to the interests of science, it 
must surely be very interesting. R. oH. H. 


735. In a reply to one of your correspondents you 
say that England “has no express companies.” 
This statement is quite incorrect, as there are several 
large express or parcel delivery companies there. of 
which “Sutton’s Parcel Delivery Company,” ‘ The 
Globe Parcel Express,’”’ and ‘‘ The London Parcel 
Delivery Company,” are afew. All of these deliver 
parcels, etc., in any part of Britain or the world. Add 
to this the fact that all the railroads deliver small 
(or large) packages in any part of the United King- 
dom at a dase charge of four pounds four hundred 
miles for four pence, and you will see that England 
is amply provided for as far as express business goes, 
at rates much less than prevail here. W. E. 


713. Can you tell me where the following lines are 
found, or anything about them: 
Heedless of fame that was, or was to be, 
No word of ours can reach him where he lies. 
Beneath the glittering vault of Southern skies 
I dreamless sleep beside a tideless sea. 
S; K.P. 
755. Inquirer 568 in your issue of October 24 will 
learn how to discriminate between ‘‘would”’ and 
“should,” and “ will” and “shall,” by reading pages 
331-358 of ‘‘ Every-Day English,” and pages 264-274 
of ‘“‘ Words and their Uses.”” Both books were writ- 
ten by Richard Grant White, a model in his use of 
plain, idiomatic English. C.%. B, 


788. What books shall I consult in a study of Cotton 
Mather and the Salem witchcraft ? c. LB. 

The following authorities may be con- 
sulted in any good public library: D. A. 
Goddard's “The Mathers Weighed in 
the Balances and Found Not Wanting” 
(Boston, 1870); W. F. Poole’s “ The Ma- 
ther Papers: Cotton Mather and Salem 
Witchcraft” (Boston, 1868); W. F. 
Poole’s “ Cotton Mather and Salem Witch- 
craft,” in the Boston “ Daily Advertiser ” 
for October 28, 1869; Charles W. Upham’s 
“Salem Witchcraft” from the “ North 
American Review” for 1867; Charles W. 
Upham’s “Salem Witchcraft and Cotton 
Mather” (1869); Mrs. C. E. Upham’s 
“Salem Witchcraft in Outline” (1891); 
William E. Woodward's “Records of 
Salem Witchcraft” (Roxbury, Mass., 
1864). 
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The Christmas Magazines 


For the first time in several years the 
Century sends out a distinctively Christ- 
mas issue. A new cover design, printed 
on white paper in gold and brown ink, is, 
to our taste, the most successful of the 
Christmas designs for magazine covers of 
the year. Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
is its designer. The frontispiece is a re- 
production of the “Holy Family” of the 
young American artist Du Mond, and 
scattered through the number are half a 
dozen full-page engravings of modern pic- 
tures relating to the Christ-birth. There 
are Christmas stories by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, T. B. Aldrich, Mary Hallock Foote, 
and Vida D. Scudder—the last named 
sketching a child character from real life 
in a charmingly natural and touching way. 
The Kipling-Balestier serial brings its hero 
to India by the most preposterous plot we 
have lately seen in a novel; Grant-Allen 
must look to his laurels. On the whole, 
we prefer the non-Christmas to the Christ- 
mas reading matter. Mrs. Amelia Gere 
Mason’s paper on Mozart marks the com- 
pleting of a hundred years from the poet’s 
birth, is admirably written, and in its 
skillful union of character sketching and 
anecdote appeals to the general reader 
no less than to the musician. This, by 
the way, is the first of a series of articles 
relating to music. Mr. Julian Ralph in 
his article on the Bowery furnishes a good 
illustration of the graphic and novel inter- 
est that may be given a time-worn subject 
when treated by the really keen observer 
who cares more for the truthfulness and 
completeness of his sketch than for fine 
writing or mere effect. Psychological and 
physiological curiosities of an out-of-the- 
way and immensely interesting kind are 
foreshadowed in the opening chapter of 
Dr. Weir-Mitchell’s serial, “ Characteris- 
tics.” The amount of poetry in the issue 
is remarkable ; its quality not so. 


If there is little of a distinctively Christ- 
mas flavor in Scribner's Magazine, yet 
that littlR—an imaginative legend of an 
early Christmas charmingly written by the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke and equally charm- 
ingly illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, and 
some pleasant reflections on the virtues 
and graces of receiving, in the Point of 
View—is fresh and wholesome. And in 
some other ways the number is a notable 
one. Mr. Aldrich’s poem ‘“ Elmwood” 
seems to us to strike the clearest note of 
poetical honor in Lowell's memory yet 
sounded ; it is worthy alike of writer and 
subject—dignified but not vague, of deep 
feeling but not effusive. In illustration 
the magazine has never touched a higher 
point than in the splendidly executed en- 
graving of several of the remarkable paint- 
ings by Albert Moore, the English idealist 
painter, whom Mr. Harold Frederic well 
names “ A Painter of Beautiful Dreams.” 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett writes the best of 
the short stories, and is surprisingly skill- 
ful in the handling of Irish dialect and 
characters—a new field, we suppose, for 
her, but not less finely and delicately treated 
than her “ etchings of New England life,” 
as some one calls her best-known stories. 
Of the other tales, “« A Charge for France,” 
by John Heard, Jr., is vigorous but not 
always quite natural. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blashfield in the opening descriptive article 
tell of a five months’ trip on the Nile in a 
“dahabeeyeh,” with a picturesque profu- 
sion of illustration. 


“The Annunciation ’ 


’ 


was chosen for 


A Family Paper 


the central Christmas topic of Harfer’s 
Magazine, and is presented by a dozen 
splendid reproductions of famous paintings 
by Rossetti, Lippi, Fra Angelico, Botti- 
celli, Donatello, and others, while the 
poetry and art of the subject are thoroughly 
well treated by Dr. Van Dyke. The sto- 
ries are by T. B. Aldrich, M. E. M. Davis, 
F. D. Millet, William McLennan, and 
Richard Harding Davis. The last named 
has here written the best short magazine 
story of the month—it may well be of the 
year; in realism of style, sincerity of 
feeling, and intentness of interest, it is 
worth a permanent place in our litera- 
ture, and it has a truer Christmas spirit 
than some specially labeled - holiday- 
pathos brand of tales. Mr. McLennan’s 
tale, too, is sweet and delicate in treatment, 
though it is to be feared it is spoiled for 
many by the difficulties of the Canadian- 
French dialect. Mark Twain tells of 
some curious coincidences which he seems 
to think need explanation. In fact, what 
with these psychical curiosities, and Mr. 
Millet’s ghost story, and the old-fashioned 
“harnt” yarn by Mrs. Davis, there is 
really quite too supernatural a tone to the 
number. Mr. Julian Ralph tells how he 
and Mr. Remington succeeded in “ Char- 
tering a Nation” of Blackfeet, and having 
a special private view of their best dances ; 
the drawings are immensely spirited. Wal- 
ter Besant takes us a stroll in Tudor Lon- 
don, with old John Stow revived as a guide 
to Shakespeare’s haunts. “Measure for 
Measure” is the play which Edwin Abbey 
illustrates and Andrew Lang talks about 
this month, both certainly following no 
conventional lines. 


The annual Christmas issue of Zhe Book- 
Buyer is at once an index to, and a pic- 
torial résumé of, the holiday literature of 
the season. Special signed reviews by Dr. 
Henry M. Field, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Susan Coolidge, and 
others are presented, while Mr. Kenyon 
Cox surveys the distinctively art books, 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie the Christmas 
books generally, and Mr. Tudor Jenks the 
children’s books. There are many scores 


of illustrations well selected and well 
printed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


We are indebted to the International 
News Company of this city for copies of 
the Christmas issues of Zhe Graphic, 
Figaro, Pictorial World, and of Holly 
Leaves, which is the Christmas number of 
the “Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News.” The bright colors of covers and 
supplements, the profuseness of black-and- 
white pictures, and the abundance of 
stories, poems, and sketches of a holiday 
cast, show that these English weeklies 
spare neither expense nor trouble to keep 
up the Christmas traditions in the spirit 
of Dickens. They appeal to the taste of 
the many rather than to that of the art- 
lover; and, as the season is for one and 
all, the critical eye need not scan too 
closely the artistic and literary merits of 
periodicals which will afford honest pleas- 
ure to many thousands. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged.............esee005 $177 50 
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Correspondence 


A Question 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with a great deal of inter- 
est Mr. Ecob’s paper in The Christian 
Union on church extension. It was a 
very captivating article, and my first in- 
clination was to say, This is exactly the so- 
lution of the problem which we have been 
studying on so long; but when I began 
to apply Mr. Ecob’s principle to my own 
parish, I found myself confronted with a 
difficulty. Perhaps Mr. Ecob can solve 
it for me. 

I am the pastor of a fairly active church 
in an American city. I suppose my cir- 
cumstances are not widely different from 
those of many other pastors. In the 
morning the church is filled with our own 
congregation and a reasonable admixture 
of strangers—a congregation, at all events, 
which occupies and, in the main, fills- 
substantially every pew in the edifice. In 
the evening the church is about half full 
of an audience composed almost wholly 
of strangers, a very insignificant fraction 
being the families of our own congrega- 
tion, a very large proportion being appar- 
ently young men from the boarding- 
houses, with probably some additions 
from “floaters,” or those who more or 
less regularly attend other churches in the 
morning and drift about at night. It isa 
congregation of what I may call “ drift- 
wood.” We maintain two chapels in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, one of them in a 
region of modest homes. I have gone 
quite frequently on a Sunday evening to 
preach in one or the other of these chapels, 
usually to a congregation about half as- 
large as my Sunday evening congrega- 
tion, and made up, so far as I can judge, 
no more of non-church-goers than my own 
regular Sunday evening congregation. | 
have occasionally also gone into halls 
where evangelistical services were being 
carried on, but never, I think, to find—ex- 
cept in Mr. Moody’s services—as large a 
congregation as gathers in my own church 
on Sabbath evening, and my own church 
is only half full on Sabbath evening. 

Will it be any practical gain to close 
my church to the non-church-goers that 
come there, and go out and open a hall or 
a store to preach to the same non-church- 
goers, or another set? and, if so, why? 

A PASTOR. 


A Good Example 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
As you are recording the progress of 
the Anti-Lottery Crusade, you may desire 
to notice that Massachusetts has sounded 
an early note. Nine churches of New- 
buryport, Mass., assembled on Thanksgiv 
ing morning in union meeting in the North 
Congregational Church, Rev. C. P. Mills, 
pastor, took for their fheme “ Moral Sym- 
pathy with Louisiana in her Anti-Lottery 
Appeal to the Country.” The meeting 
sent fraternal greetings to Governor Nich- 
olls, and also presented a petition to the 
City Council to call a meeting of citizens 
in City Hall. That petition has been fa- 
vorably received, and the citizens’ meet- 
ing appointed for December 21. Is not 
this a timely and noble consecration of 
two great days—Thanksgiving and Fore- 
fathers’? C. P. MILLs. 


—Professor Charles B. Young, the 
Chief of the Emerson Institute in Wash- 
ington, is said to bear so striking a resem- 
blance to Mr. Blaine that he is frequently 
mistaken for the Secretary. 
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A NEW-YEAR’S GREETING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


Ts is an unusually brilliant number, unexcelled in the variety and attract- 
iveness of its contents. It contains the following articles : 
OUR EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 


By JULIAN RALPH, after a careful study of the project and of the work upon 
the grounds. 


POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CAPITALS. 

A sympathetic and highly interesting description of genial, jovial, and every- 
day phases of life among the people of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. By WILHELM 
SINGER. Translated by H. H. BoYeEseEn. Illustrated by F. MyrRBAcH. 

A FOURTH CLASS APPOINTMENT. 
An original and characteristically American novelette. By MARGARET DE- 
LAND, Author of ‘* John Ward, Preacher.” Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
By Horatio BrinvGE, U.S.N., his college classmate and life-long intimate 
friend. 


CANADA'S EL DORADO. 


An interesting exposition of British Columbia. 
trated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


LONDON OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
By WALTER BESANT. With twelve characteristic and interesting illustrations. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
AARON BURR'S CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. 


By W. S. DryspALE. With Portrait, ‘‘ Last Days of Aaron Burr,” from the 
remarkable Painting by OLIVER I. Lay. 


THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


A popular study of the principal influences which are shaping the religious 
thought of the French people of to-day. By the Vicomte EUGENE MELCHIOR 
De VoctEé. 


By JULIAN RALPH. _ Iilus- 


A Farce. 


DE LITTL’ MODDER. 
A Canadian Habitant Sketch. By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. 
CHARLES S. REINHART. 
THE SORROW OF ROHAB. 


By Arto Bates, Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


Illustrated by 


A Poem. 


The Editorial Departments conducted, as usual: Zditer’s Easy Chair, by 
GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis; £dftor’s Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; 
Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 











EDITION DE LUXE. 
Edition for Art Students and Tourists, $3.50. 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS 


H sida ART 


GOODYEAR , 





For the Parlor Table. 314 illustrations. $5.00. Cloth 





FAY’S THREE GERMANYS. A Drama 
of Development. By THEO. S. Fay. 2 vols., 8vo, 
1,300 pp. Tilustrate , cloth, $7.00; half calf, $12.00. 


A FAMILY ATLAS. By James Mon- 
TEITH. Illustrated, $3.50. 200 pages, large quarto. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTA- 
RIES. Household Edition. 3 vols., clotli, sheep, 
half morocco. Illustrated circular free. $3 per fs 





MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY. Two and four volume 
editions. A most valuable Christmas gift. 
Circular free. 


BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, Illustrated, 672 pp., 
cloth, $3.50; sheep, $5.00; half calf, $6.00; full 


morocco, $8.00. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by (illustrated catalogue free) 


A. S. BARNES & CO. Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 








Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 


tagu and Her Friends 


Select Passages from Her Letters. Edited by 
A. R. Ropes, M.A. With 9 portraits on 
copper, after Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
other artists, of Lady Montagu, her hus- 
band, her son, Pope, Congreve, Richard- 
son, Swift, Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, and Queen Caroline. Crown 8vo, 


$2.50. 





UNIFORM WITH 
Fanny Burney and Her Friends. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 
Horace Walpole and His World. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. , 


The Bard of the 


Dimbovitza 

Roumanian Folk Songs. collected from the 
peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. Trans- 
lated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Stret- 
tell. With an Introduction by Carmen 
Sylva. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$3.00. 

‘* The st:anee and beautiful songs seem a real tre2sure- 


trcve, a valuable addition to the literature of the world.”’ 
—Preface. 


The Afghan Wars 


1839-42 and 1878-80. By ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 

With Portraits and Plans. A new vol- 

. ume in the “ Events of Our Own Times” 
Series. 8vo, $1.75. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
The War in the Crimea. By Gen. Sir E. 
HAMLEY. 8vo, $1.75. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857. By Col. G. B. 
MALLESON. 8vo, $1.75. 
Achievements in Engineering. By Prof. 
VERNON-HARCOURT. 8vo, $1.75. 


Glimpses of Italian Society 
in the Eighteenth Century 


From the Journey of Mrs. Piozzi, with Intro- 
duction by Countess Martinengo-Cesar- 
esco. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


London—Past and Present 


Its History, Associations, and Traditions. By 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on 
“Cunningham’s Handbook.” Laid Paper, 
3 vols., medium 8vo, $20.00. 


** The work is so studded with quotations from the old 
poets and essayists, and with illustrations of bygone man- 
ners and historical events, that it may be taken up at any 
time for amusement as well as information. It is a sort of 
distillation from English history, anecdote, and biography, 
with a sprinkling of ancient gossip and scandal,’’—/xver- 
ness Courier. 


Captain Gronow’s Reminis- 
cences and Recollections 


Being Anecdotes of the Camp, Courts, Clubs, 
and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait 
and 33 plates, colored by hand. By 
JOSEPH GREGO. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


Captain Gronow was one of the brightest, most racy and 
interesting of raconteurs, an: his anecdotes relate to one 
of the most eventful periods of history. 


*,* The above books for sale by ail booksellers, or will 
be sent upon receipt of price. New Holiday Catalogue 
ready. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


743-745 Broadway, - New York 
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No other Magazine in the World 


so fully and fairly presents the opinions 
of the leading writers and thinkers on 
all questions of public interest as THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—Boston 
Journal. 


THE 


North American 
Review 


is essential to every American reader who 
wishes to keep up with the times. The Vew 
York Sun says of it.: “The NORTH AMERI- 
‘CAN REVIEW constantly offers to the public a 
programme of writers and topics that excite 
the reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. 
In this respect there is no other magazine that 
approaches the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 

It is neither a partisan nor a sectarian pub- 
lication, but 


All Sides of all Questions 


‘in which intelligent readers are interested are 
promptly discussed in its pages, and facts and 
arguments are presented with all the ability 
and logical force of the most eminent writers 
in the world. 

Among contributors to early numbers will be 


THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 


His Eminence CARDINAL GIBBONS, Hon. 
Davip B. HILL, Hon. Tuos. B. REED, Hon. 
R. Q. MiLts, Col. R. G. INGERSOLL, Arch- 
deacon FARRAR, Professor RODOLFO LANCI- 
ANI, and other distinguished writers. 


The Presidential Campaign 


during the coming year the REVIEW will 
be of special interest and value to every 
American voter, as it will lay before its readers 
‘discussions of the important issues of the 
Presidential campaign by the recognized 
leaders in the several political parties. 


50 Cents a Number; $5.00 a Year 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
The North American Review 


3 East 14th Street, New York 


Best Books for Girls 


HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY 


By Laura E RicHarps, author of ‘‘ Four Feet, Two 
Feet, and No Feet,” etc. The great demand for ‘* Queen 
ildegarde,’’? and the warm welcome it received, has 





allied for this companion volume. Illustrated with origi- 


nal designs by pepenas. 
1 vol., r2mo, cloth, ‘ 


By Laura E. Ricuarps_ A new edition of this popu- 
lar girl’s book, containing nineteen illustrations from new 
and original drawings. ss J 

‘* We should like to see the sensible, heroine-loving girl 
in her early teens who would not like this book. Not to 
like it would simply argue a screw loose somewhere.’’— 
Boston Post. 

1 vol,, r2mo, cloth, ee ee - $2.28 
Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, . $1.50 


$1.25 


A GREAT SUCCESS 


CAPT. JANUARY "ee Roi 


By Laura E. Ricuarps. A very striking story, writ- 
ten in an original manner, full of spirit, and thoroughly 
interesting. A miniature Lord Fauntleroy. 


16mo, cloth, unique, . : : 


SIX GIRLS. New Epition. 


A charming book for girls. By FANNig BeLcr IRviING, 
is book is»regarded as a second “ Little Women.” 
utiful designs bv Merrill, the illustrator of the holiday 
edition of ‘* Little Women.” 
1 vol., r2mo, cloth, . 7 4 Reduced to $1.25 
Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, $1.50 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
¥ ao price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 


50 cts. 





Laurcl-Crowned Series 
Most Attractive Gifis 





“ Amid the great flood of ephemeral literature that pours from the press, it is well to be 
recalled by such publications to books that have won an abiding place in the classical literature 
of the world." 7he J/ndependent, New York. 


Laurel-Crowned Verse 


Edited by FRANCIS F. BROWNE. Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound. 4 vols., 
16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


This series will contain favorite longer Reems, which can never be read too often. The volumes are issued in the 
same tasteful style as the ‘* Laurel-Crowned Tales ’’ and ‘* Laurel-Crowned Letters.”’ 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE.—Scorr. THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.—TENNYSON. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE.—Byron. | LALLA ROOKH.—Moore. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Laurel-Crowned Letters 


Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound, 16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or half 
morocco, each, $2.75. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTER- | THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
FIELD. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ep- WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited, with a Ded- 
WARD GILPIN JOHNSON. icatory Letter, by OCTAVE THANET. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WAL- | THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
POLE. Edited, with an Introduction, by ANNA SEVIGNE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
B. MCMAHAN. EDWARD P. ANDERSON. 

Other volumes to follow. 
‘** A scries noted for its integral worth and typographical beauties.”"— The Philadelphia Ledger. | 
‘It was an admiraple idea t » issue in such beautiful ani handy form a selection full enough to give an adequate 


idea of the writers and ther times, yet smalt enough not to require more than a due proportion of time for their read- 
ing.”’— The New York Evangelist. 


Laurel-Crowned Tales 


Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound, 16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or half 
morucco, each, $2.75. 


RASSELAS. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
ABDALLAH. By EpouArpD LABOULAYE. 
RAPHAEL. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

THE EPICUREAN. By THomMAs Moore. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. 


‘Messrs McClurg & Co.’s series is legible, tasteful, and mode t of size and price, and is worth watching closely 
by persons who want sightly yet cheap editions of notable old tales.”,"— New Vork Herald. 








Other Tasteful Reprints of Notable Books 


“The requirements of good reprints of standard literature, such as may be offered at a 
low price, but are yet worthy of their subject matter, are: good paper, clear type, scholarly 
editing, careful proof-reading, and neat binding. To these may be added freedom from illustra- 
tions, which necessarily add to the cost and are too often a hindrance rather than a help to the 
enjoyment of the text, an impertinent intrusion. All those requirements these reprints of 
McClurg & Co. seem to satisfy.”— The Home Journal, New York. 


Str Joshua Reynolds's The Thoughts, Works 
* Discourses on Art and Life of Novalis 


Edited,with Notes and a Biographical and Historical | (In the “‘ Masterpieces of Foreign Authors.”) Edited 
Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. and Translated by M. J. Horr. Cloth, 75 cents 
Beautifully illustrated with 20 ee net ; half vellum, gilt top, $1.25 med. 
after portraits by Sir Joshua. 12mo, gilt top, “Novalis is a figure of such importance in German 
in a box, $2.50. Literature that no student ot it can pass him by without 

These discourses, which have long held a place among attention." —CARLYLE. 

English classics, comprise _a series of fifteen addresses > ° “a ie 

——— by 1 oshua oo the fem < the Royal Other V olumes an the Masterpieces of 

cademy. ‘* It isa _work,’’says James Northcote, R.A., ~ ° ia 

“* containing such a body of just criticism on an extremely Foreign Authors Series. 

difficult subject, clothed in such perspicuous, elegant, and 


nervous languag , that itis no eragnerated Ppanegyric to Per vol., cloth, 75c, #e¢ ; half vellum, $1.25, net. 
assert that it will last as long as the English tongue,and | PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. ByC. A.SAINTE- 
contribute not less than the productions of his pencil to BEUVE. Portrait. 1 vol. 


render his name immortal.’? The superb full-page plates, ira : a =e . 
after portraits by Sir Joshua, which embellish this dh may POR r R AITS OF MEN. By C. A. SAINTE- 
are reproduced from the beautiful three-volume folio BEuVE. Portrait. 1 vol. 
eee of We worms, Mr. Jobuscn’s —— jtedied | DOCTOR ANTONIO. By G. D. RurFint. 1 vol. 
ntroductory Essay gives an admirabDie outline o ne His- _ mia a 9 CS r ~ ZICTER 
tory of English art and of Sir Joshua’s piace therein. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. Carlyle’s 
translation. Portrait. 2 vols. 


Charles Auchester Fleroes and Hero Worship 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Introduction ; ‘ ji 
and Notes by GEORGE P. Upton, author of | AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. By THOMAS 
Upton’s * Hand-Books on Music.” With two CARLYLE. Finely printed and bound. 16mo, 
portraits ef Mendelssohn. 2vols., $2.50. gilt top, $1.00. Half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 


The Children of the Abbey Bacon's Essays 


By REGINA MarIA Rocue. Finely printed and | Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. 
bound. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops. $2.50. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. —— printed and 


bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. Half calf or half 
The Scottish Chiefs 


morocco, $2.75. 
By JANE PorTER. Finely printed and bound. Sesame and Liles 
ager Panes Snag ea By Joun Ruskin. Finely printed and bound 
re “ he ” 7 ( N Ss N. ¥ j . 
ee Tpesg cations. oF es eo diy ty J = a. = 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. Half calf or half morocco, 
tions of these fine old romances that can now be obtained. $2.75. 








For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. ~ ~ ~ CHICAGO 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 





Prayers from the Poets 


Compiled by Martha Harger from Whittier, 
Browning, Havergal, Lowell, Holmes, and 
others. A choice selection of poetic prayers 
from narrative poems. 16mo, unique cloth 
gilt, $1.00. 

These verses, taken with the consent of the various pub- 
lishers, have been widely chosen with the idea of givin: 


prominence to such supplicatory poems as have prove 
inspiring and helpful. 





St. Martin’s Summer 


A Romance of the Cliff. By Rosrz PORTER. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


“It is a stimulating, healthful story, good for the sum- 
mer‘s outing or the winter’s fireside; and it teaches les- 
sons of devotion, constancy, and adherence to a high ideal 
of self-sacrifice. Of all the books that have recently come 
to our table none is more tastefully or daintily bound ”— 
Golden Rule. 


The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord Illumined 


A continuous narrative of the Four Gospels according to the Revised Version. Introduction 
by Rev. Joun Hatt, D. D. With 113 full-page half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, 460 
pages, $1.50, zet. Holiday Edition, full gilt edges, with silk bookmark, in attractive box, 


$2.00, vet. 


The illustrations consist of original drawings by Davis, Whitney, and August Wills, and copies of pictures by Hof- 


man, Hunt, Munkacsy, Miiller, Raphzel, Paul Veronese, Da Vinci, and other masters in sacred art. 


he material 


used in this production is of the finest coated paper manufactured, specially prepared, so as to obtain the best results 
from the half-tone illustrations. A highly decorated cover of the best English cloth completes one of the choicest gift 


books of the season. 


Brave and True 


Talks to Young Men. By THAIN DavipD- 
SON, author of “Talks with Young Men,” 
“Sure to Succeed,” “A Good Start,” etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


The author is well known asa writer for young men, 
and has presented here some sterling chapters tor their 
consideration, He speaks in no uncertain tone of their 
moral obligations, nor ever suffers the hardships of duty to 
swerve him from his purpose. The k is prac ical, and 
appeals directly to those for whom it was written, 


18Q1 Popular 


The Boy’s Own Paper. Large octavo, 848 
pages, cloth, $2.50. Full gilt, $3.00. 


, “It contains pictures such as American boys do not find 
in any of the juvenile papers issued on this side of the 
water. Each number contains instructions in some game 
or as to the construction of toys or something else in which 
boys delight.”—New Vork Herald. 
Leisure Hour. Imperial 8vo, 856 pages, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“The character of * Leisure Hour’ has always been well 
sustained. The bound volume affords a ge | of reading 
matter of a healthtul and helpful character It is deserv- 


edly popular on both sides of the ocean.”,"—NMew York 
Observer. 








First Battles 


How to Fight Them. Some friendly chats 
with young men. By FREDERICK A. AT- 
KINS. Introduction by THAIN DAVIDSON, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Contents: Money and Morals—Shams—The Philosophy 
of Pleasure—What is a Gentleman?—The_ Lost Christ— 
Christ and Commerce—About Holidays—How to be In- 
significant : i , 

he fact that Rev. Thain Davidson has contributed the 
Introduction will undoubtedly induce many to purchase 
this valuable little book. 


Annuals 18gI 


The Girl’s Own Paper. Large octavo, 848 
pages, cloth, $2.50. Full gilt, $3.00. 

“*The papers and short articles are remarkably bright 
and readable, and the whole tone is thoroughly ‘live.’ If 
it is possible to say so without implying patronage, the 
*Girl’s Own Paper’ is up o the elevated standard ot Am- 
erican periodicals.” —Pxédlic Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Sunday at Home. Imperial 8vo, $28 pages, 

cloth, $2.50. 

“The reading matt-r is of all kinds—continued stories, 
biographies etry, adventure, history, travel, etc., etc. 
Lo read it will afford a great deal of pleasure to the young 


people as well as to those of maturer years.””—Christian 
Union. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


amo ok} FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY {14te Madison st. 
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BLAKESLEE 


ey, 


notice. 
gtving unbounded satisfaction.” 
school work. 


available at present.” 
“« They create and sustain an interest.” 


“ Have found them very successful.” 


“ Very interesting.” “‘ A great success.” 


“A great success.” 


Henry D. Noves & Co., General Agents. 


KECK CAKE 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 


Read the Testimonies of Those who have Used 

OUTLINE INDUCTIVE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

“* Most cordially and unqualifiedly gg ag ae wg 


ev. J. 
“ Have quickened interest and stimulated study.” 





“* The most practical and satisfactory method of Bible study that has ever come to my 
e 
** A vast improvement over the International scheme.” 
Rev. D. Merriman, D.D., Worcester, Mass. 
“ Way ahead of other methods.” “ Unsurpassed in their inceutive to study.” 
“Have largely increased interest and success in the study of God's Word” “‘ Are 
“ Have gained more from this year’s study than from many years of ordinary Sunday- 


“ None of us would willingly revert to the old methods.” ‘ 


“ Have used them with increasing and unanimous favor.” “ Nothing else so good ts 
; Rev. 


“ Have used them with remarkable interest and profit.” 
“I gladly give them my emphatic endorsement.” , 

Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D.D., Worcester, Mass. 
“ Weare very much pleased with the course.” 


D. G. Morgan, President R. R. Y. M. C. A., Rutland, Vt. 


“ The interest and enthusiasm are continually growing. 
R 


Send Postal-card for Free Specimen Copies. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 


E. Twitchell, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. C. H. Cutler, Bangor, Me. 


Rev. H. T. Rose, Lowell, Mass. 


Rev. E. Anderson, Danielsonville, Conn. 
Rev. E. D. Mallory, Roxbury, Mass. 
F. G. Deane, Newark Valley, N. Y. 

Rev. H. M. Bowden, Portland, Conn. 
ev. C. W. Oliphant, Methuen, Mass. 


Hon. Thomas D. Luce, Nashua, N. H. 
Rev. Geo. B. Hatch, Lynn, Mass. 


M. E. Preisch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. ©. Oakley, Oakland, Cal. 


0. H. Bowers, East Orange, N. J. 
ev. W. J. Reynolds, Peabody, Mass. 
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1344 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


envite attention to the following 


Choice Gift Books 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Mrs. SToWE’s world-famous story, fully 
illustrated by KEMBLE. 2 vols. 16mo. 
$4.00. 


Venetian Life 

















Holiday Edition of Mr. HOWELLs’s de- 
lightful work, with Aquatint Illustra- 
tions. 2 beautiful volumes. $5.00. 


Snow Bound 





New Holiday Edition of Mr. WHIT- 
TIER’S most popular poem, with a Por- 
trait and Photogravures. 16mo, blue 
and white, $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay 


With two other famous Poems, by Dr. 
Ho.LMEs, illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
$1.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


rl East 17th Street, New York 

















Ralph: WHAT KIND OF A FELLOW IS THE 
NEW Boy? 

Harry: OH, HE 'S ALL RIGHT. HE READS 
‘“*StT. NICHOLAS.” 


Buy a Christmas number of *‘ St. NICHOLAS" 
(25 cents), or send $3.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion to The Century Co., of New York. 


1891—For Christmas Time—1891 


’ 4 Dr. W. H. D ’s Cantata 
Santa’s Surprise, for this Season, Price, 30 
cents by mail. 


’ ; Dr. Rospert Lowry’s 
The Lord’s Anointed, Sew Service (No, 14). 


Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cents by mail. 
j ; A Kindergarten Service for 
The Christmas King, j,.“Ptie Foiks, by Mrs. 
Wixeur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cents. : 
Christmas Annual No. 22 {orn Season, by 
experienced composers. Price, 4 cents. 
. * for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on re- 
Recitations ceipt of two 2-cent stamps. m 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 
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A.C. McChirg & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 
Phidias 


AND OTHER POEMS. By the Rev. FRANK W. 
GunsAuLus, D.D. 16mo, gilt top, silk slip 
cover, in a box, $1.25. 

The facile pen of Dr. Gunsaulus has shown in this 
volume of poems another proof of the versatility of his 
enius. *‘ Phidias” is a study upon a singularly attract- 
ive theme—the development of the idea of God within the 

Greek sculptor’s mind as he wrought upon his master- 

piece, the *‘ Zeus” of _ Some of the minor poems 

are records of imp*essions Fined during a recent visit to 
some of the historic spots of Europe. 


° ° > 

Little Marjorie’s Love Story 

By MARGUERITE Bovvet, author of “Sweet 
William.” With 16 illustrations by Helen M. 
Armstrong. Small gto. $1.25. 

“It is high praise to that Miss Bouvet’s new book 
sustains the reputation of her former one, ‘Sweet Will- 
fam.’ The same purity of sentiment, refined manner, and 
limpid style that marked that popular story are present 
there also. The illustrations by Miss Armstrong, it is 
needless to say, are exquisite, and the typography is a de- 


light to the eye.”"— The Living Church. 


Sweet William 


New Edition. By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illus- 
trated by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 

‘The book is_an ideal one for children—pure, loving, 
and tender—and can be most highly recommended.’’— 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 


A Song of Life 


By MARGARET W. Morey. Profusely illustrated 
by the author and Robert Forsyth. Small qto. 
$1.25. 

‘* A little book whose beauty and value are apparent to 
any one who will look into its pages. It describes with 
artistic delicacy the transmission of that wonderful thing 
<alled life in b-th the plant and animal existence. The 
difficult subject is treated with such intelligence and charm 
of manner that children may read it with interest.”’— 

hicago Times. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 


A RARE BOOK 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


On the Threshold 


Speaking of the new edition of 
Dr. Muncer’s remarkable 
book, the Independent says: 


“ No better book than this exists in our 
language, nor, so far as we know, in any 
language, to place in the hands of a young 
man.” 





PRICE, $1.00 


%* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 





GEORGE MacDONALD’S NEW STORY 


The Flight of the 
Shadow 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of “Mal- 
colm,” “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
etc. No. 85, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, - New York 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


Knits _ everythi uired by the 
hopapheld, of cay qunlite, conten, and 
weight desired. 

A.M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 











GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE HOME LIBRARY 





The New 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


Vols. I., II,, III., IV., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. ready. 
Vols, 1X! and X. to’ be ‘published ‘during 1892. Re- 
vised and rewritten. ew type, new illustrations, 
new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, accu- 
rate, and easy of reference, it is well adapted for gen- 
eral use; when completed it will be fifteen years later 
than any other encyclopedia in the market. Price per 
vol.: cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; 
half morocco, $4.50. 

Specimen pages mailed on application. 


_‘* There is no doubt that this edition will meet the pub- 
ic approval. It is suited in price, conciseness, compre- 
ensiveness, elegance, and accuracy for the widest circu- 
lation. Its publication is a most important event. In 
point of scholarship there is no engyclopadia, not even 
excepting the Britannica, which will outrank this one. 
The chief charm of this edition is that its scholarship is 
put in shape to be taken and used profitably by the aver- 
age reader. In the matter of maps, in which line we have 
examined the volumes with special care, we believe that 
no finer were ever published in a work of similar grade.””— 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and it is so accepted by the 
great body of literary men. The truth of this state- 
ment may be readily ascertained by an inspection of 
our literary productions, particularly in regard to the 
spelling of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. 
It will be found that zz at least three-fourths of the 
standard works of the language and in most of the 
leading periodicals the orthography is according to 
Worcester. In fact, the great literary interests of this 
country and of England are now substantially united 
in the use of the word-form: given ‘n Worcester’s 
Dictionary. Large quarto. Bound :n sheep, $10.00; 
half Russia, $12.00. With patent index, 75 cents 
additional. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 
Lippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Age* and 
Countries, and accounts of the various Subjects of the 
orse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the 
Pronunciation of their names in the Different Lan- 
uages in which they occur. By JosEPH "THOMAS, 
ih .D. Large octavo. ound in sheep, 
$12.00; half Russia, $15.00. 
It is really a cyclopedia within itself, including every 
character that has strong claims to our notice, either from 
public notoriety or lastin ae, and from it may bz 
athered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made 
the world’s history famous. 


The Poetical Works of 
John Keats 


Given from his own editions and authentic sources and 
collated with many manuscripts. ed by H. Bux- 
TON ForMAN. 7hird Edition, augmented and cor- 
rected Three volumes. 12mo. Clot , gilt top, $4.50; 
half calf, gilt top or marbled edges, $7.50; thine. 
quarters calf, gilt top, $9.00. 





PRESCOTT’S WORKS 


Complete and authorized editions, with notes by JoHNn 
OSTER KIRK. 


The Student’s Edition, 


Just issued, is intended to meet the increasing demand for 
such standard authors as are now required by recent 
cours-s in English in our leading schools and colleges. 
It is published in five volumes, printed on fine paper, 
and contains the maps and illustrations that have ap- 
peared in othereditions. $1.00 pervol. Each volume 
sold separately. ‘The Conquest of Mexico, History of 

erdinand and Isabella, Conquest of Peru and Miscel- 
lanies, The Reign ot Charles v The Reign of Philip 
II. Price ver set: Cloth, $5.00; extra cloth, gilt top 
$6.25; half calf, gilt top, $12.50; half calf, marbled. 
edges, $12.50. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic 


Containing all the Steel Plates on India Paper and Maps 
that have appeared in former editions. With Thirty 
Phototype Illustrations. Large type, printed 
on fine paper, and neatly bound. Two volumes. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $10 00, net. 


History of the Conquest of 
Mexico 


With a life of the conqueror, Fernando Cortez, and a view 
of the Ancient Mexican civilization. By W. H. Pres- 
coTT. Containing all the Steel Plates on India paper 
and ware that have appeared in former editions. 
With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. Large 
type, on fine paper, neatly bound. ‘Twovolumes, 8vo, 
Half morocco, gilt’ top, $: 0.00. 


HALF-HOUR SERIES 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. Uniformin 
style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best 
Humorous Authors 
(Just published). Embraces some of the choicest writings 


of the best American, English, and foreign humorists. 
In four volumes. oth, gilt top, $6.00; 


8vo. 


r2mo. C 
half morocco, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


Half-Hours with American 
History 


Twovolumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
5.00. Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 


Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors 
Complete in four crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, $6.00; half 


morocco, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 8vo 
size, 4 vols., half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best 
Foreign Authors 


Four volumes Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half 
morocco, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


Half morocco, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia 





Bible Studies for’92 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


“*Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
work he undertakes.” —Christian Inquirer. 
1zmo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. 
postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


Sent, 





LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


265,07 
354,672 Maer esis, Pa oun Paice. 


148,7 82 Bibles, Prayer Sl 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


8] CHAMBERS ST, T4Peeemesset Cy 


Hall Park, New 


Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile 
Books. AT YOUR PRICE. 


ORK, 


/ NEW-BOoKs | 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A coflection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
gee gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, ey , 





n 
etc. ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 

Price, $1.25 by mail. 

Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 

with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 


Private Entertainments end Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, 50 cents by mail. 
Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 


A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail, 

Modet Practice Lessons. 
A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘‘The 
. Repertoire,’’ by DR. GEO, F. ROOT. Price, ascts. by.mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price joc. by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by mail. 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies rs cents. 
~—PUBLISHED BY—— 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

Reot & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Oo,, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
who like 


BOYS AND GIRLS tna 


things with tools like the Manual Training Classes 








at 9 University Place. Bring two or three of your 
friends some day after school to see about forming a class. 
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New Atlases Superbly Printed 





THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD 





By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand places. 
This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent Discoveries and 
Political changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the World, and will be found 


invaluable for reference and general use. 


Large Imperial 4to, Cloth Extra.... 


“ This Atlasis learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 


there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia. 


In the present work our 


own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal fullness, 


detail, and beauty of map-making. 
of geographical information, poe | 


“* An admirable atlas. . 


down to the latest beim date. . 
the general map o 


descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
taste, and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 


. . All [maps] are exquisite examples of the highest —_ of engraving and the 
most tasteful coloring. . . . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact t 

; . . Another feature is the liberal ay given to this country. Besides 
the United States there are six others presenting t 
scale; and there are also well-executed plans of the chief cities an 


at they all are revised 


e States in groups on a much larger 
their environs. Additional tables of 


population, commerce, and other statistics complete a particularly satisfactory volume.”—N. Y. Trid 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS 


rioune. 





A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and Districts, and 
a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over Five Thousand Places 
throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 


ee 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and Changes, 
and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational features make it valuable for Schools 


and Colleges. 


“* Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . . We have not met with 


amore complete book of the kindin suc 


a cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”— The Churchman. 


“An excellent book of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
different departments of geography. It is in a most convenient form for the study table.—PUBLIC OPINION. 
“A most valuable work in a small compass.’’—/ournal of Commerce. 


“ These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purposes. 
Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.” — School a 


One map showing the North 
ournal, 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York 





Some Sterling Books 





Of the Publishers 


*,* Send for descriptive circulars ; or, better, step in to 
our book rooms and see the volumes. 


Lord’s Beacon Lights of History. These 
famous 1 ctures, in 8 volumes, are brilliant pen-pictures 
setting forth the gersonal element in the growth of 
civilization, the lives of its great men—opinion-makers, 
revolution-start*rs, thinkers of great thoughts, and 
doers of great deeds. 

Introductory: Jewish Heroes and Prophets; Old 
Pagan Civilizations Wol.1., Antiquity ; I1., The 
Middle Ages ; I11., Renaissance and Reformation ; 
IV., Warriors and Statesmen; V., Great Women; 
VI., Modern European Statesmen—a new volume, 
just issued. 

“These lectures take high rank. Many in thisland owe 
their enthusiasm in the study of history to the es 
derived from hearing Dr. Lord. Many more, I hope, 
may acknowledge the same_debt as the result of readin 
him in these volumes.”—Francis S. Patton, Pres’t 
Princeton College. 


An Artist’s Sketch Book of the War. 


About 300 unique Illustra ions from the Sketch Books 
of Epwin Forsgs, Artist with the Armies on the 
Field: 20 full-page EAguestrian Portraits of great 
Generals; 80 full-page Relief Etchings ; 80 pictorial 
Initials ; 80 characteristic Tailpieces ; a large number 
of vignettes and illustrative drawings in the 7¢.¢ of 
the eighty descriptive chapters. Vivid, truthful, artis- 
tic reproductions of every-day soldier-life in the field. 
Subscribed to by President Harrison, Generals Scho- 
field (Com’d’g U. S. Army), Miles, Sickles, Webb, 
Hawley, many other veterans, and thousands of intel- 
ligent civilians. 


The Story of Jesus. By Louisa T. CRAIGIN, 
illustrated with above 200 engravings, after the de- 
signs by Bida, and by other famous artists. 

‘* The story is told in a picturesque and fascinating way. 

I know ot no more valuable for home reading, and 

no pictures more worthy of study by both old and young. 

It is just the thing for Sunday afternoon.”—Amory H. 

Braprorp, D.D 





Of all Booksellers 


Stoddard’s New Abraham Lincoln. $2. 

“Presents the great story not onlv with a fullness of 
knowledge, ‘but with a picturesquenes> of style, which 
places it in the front rank.” —Christian Union. 


Williams’s Bullet and Shell. $2. 

“* Here war is described as it real.y is. The true bistory 
of that war must come from the men who endured the 
hardships and did the fighting, I have read it with the 
greatest pleasure.” —Gen. W. H. Gipson, of Ohio. 
Tourgee’s Murvale Eastman. $1.50. 

wee qyoet book. It should be read as widely as ‘A 
Fool’s Errand,’ for it is a better, a stronger, a_riper book. 

ise, hopeful, artistic, Christian.’’—Bzs Vin- 
CENT. ¢ 


All of Tourgee’s famous Novels. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
Patriotic Addresses, $2; Life of Jesus the Christ, 2 v., 
$5.50; Evolution and Religion, $1.50; Sermons, 
4V., $1.50 per v.; Lectures on Préaching, $2; Com- 
forting Thoughts, 75c. and $1; Royal Truths, $1.25; 
Beecher as Humorist, $1; Norwood, $1.25 ; Howard’s 
Henry Ward Beecher: A Study, 75¢. + etc. 


Lyman Abbott’s Signs of Promise. $1.50. 
** Eminently stimulating.”’—Congregationalist. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song. 
2,000 Poems from 600 Authors Beautifully illus- 
trated, printed, and bound, for holiday purposes. 


“The most complete and satisfactory work of the kind 
ever issued.” —New York Tribune. 


Dr. McCook’s Tenants of an Old Farm. 
A Story of Insect Life, scientifically accurate and 
popularly readable. Profusely illustrated from de- 
signs after nature by the Author, and for comic 
characterizations by Dan C, BEARD. New popular 
edition, $1.50. 

* A perpetual passport to the minor kingdoms of nature.”’ 

—N. Y. Mail and E xpress. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


30 Lafayette Place (just below the Astor Library), New York City 








“: The Library of American Literature g:z=* 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. |_| ¥ 


By E.C. Sted- 








‘ 





You can get it 
for a quarter 








ST.N AS 
If you want to make the children 
happy, buy a Christmas number of 
St. NicHoLas MaGaZINE, price 25 
cents; or, better yet, subscribe to 
Sr. Nicuo.as for a year ($3.00) and 
have a Christmas once a month. 


“It is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 
—Joun G. WHITTIER. 

“ST. NICHOLAS ought to be a regular visitor in 
every home where there are children to be protected 
Srom corrupt and corrupting literature, and edu- 
cated into correct literary taste.""—TueE LITERARY 
Wor vp. 

Buy the numbers on any news-stand, sub- 
scribe through dealers, or remit by check, 
money-order, express-order, or registered 
letter direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 





% Holiday Gifts +& 
DIAMONDS AND WATCHES 


(A Specialty) 
IMPORTERS anp MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry, 
Silverware, and Society Badges. 


“THE BENEDICT.” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve, 
and collar button made 
Allin one piece. Goes in 
like a wedge and flies 
around across the button- 
hole, Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with per- 
fect ease. No wear or 
Z tear, and can be put on 
(PATENT.) any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME 


BENEDICT BUILDING, 171 BROADWAY 
(Cor. Cortlandt St., New York) 


BENEDICT’S TIME 
Established 1821 


BUYERS 


For Christmas 
and Wedding Gifts 
Nothing for the cost will be 
such a source of constant de- 
light to the recipient as a 
muine ** Rochester’? Ban- 
quet. (Fiano or Table Lam 
ut NOTE THIS FA 
about Lamps: All Central 


Draft mps are 
** Rochester.” Take 
substitute from the dealer 
who may try to convince 
ou “It is as - id 
or, while other Lampe 
may look as well, in use 
they will be a constant 
vexation. The words 
oe are on 
every Lamp 8 genu- 
ine, and we WARRANT 
such. We make over One 
Thousand varieties — sizes 
and styles for lighting 
homes, stores, churches, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


10 & 12 College Place, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L station at 
Brooklyn Bridge, one block im either Park Place 














station, 6th Avenue L . or y. Street station, 
qth Avenue L. Qut-of-city buyers can order with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed from our Catalogue, which we mail on 
application. 
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Brilliant Contributors. 
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Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 
Articles of Practical Advice. 
Glimpses of Royalty. 

Railway Life and Adventure. 


100 Stories of Adventure. 
Sketches of Travel. 
Popular Science Articles. 
Charming Children’s Page. 


Five Double Holiday Numbers. 





yoo Large Pages. 


Ee ON ee 


The Full Prospectus of Notable Features for 1892 and Specimen Copies will be sent Free. 


Articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom are 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. — Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. — Andrew Carnegie. — Cyrus W. Field. 
The Marquis of Lorne. — Justin McCarthy, M.P. — Sir Lyon Playfair. — Frank R. Stockton. 
Henry Clews. — Vasili Verestchagin. — W. Clark Russell. — The Earl of Meath.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Camilla Urso.— Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, and One Hundred Others. . 


The Volume for 1892 will Contain 


Illustrated Weekly Supplements. 


<I SF FADD PLD BO OPED DDD DODGE OR 
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The Best Short Stories. 
Hints on Self-Education. 
Household Articles. 

Natural History Papers. 


SIO OD Oa 8 


Nearly rooo Illustrations. 
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Free to Jan., 1892, and for a Full Year from that Date. 


“A Yard 
of Roses, 


Holiday Numbers. 
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New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive The Companion 
This offer in- 
cludes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S Double 
Any person who mentions this paper when subscrib- 
ing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled “A YARD OF 
ROSES.” Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-office Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 


—SPIHPAOOLLE LS a 


Free to 
Jan. 1892 


= VIL IIIIII ILL LEIA 





¢. 





DIAMONDS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A bow-knot Brooch set with Diamonds, a handsome 
Pendant, a Marquise Ring or cluster Ring, a jeweled 
Hair-Pin, Scarf-Pins in infinite variety, Dress Studs, 
jeweled Sleeve-Links, Purses, and Vinaigrettes are among 
the attractive designs affording a wide range in value 
which we suggest for Holiday Gifts. Careful selection 
and matching of stones, as well as close attention to detail, 
has made our stock very choice, complete, and refined. 





SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
17 Union Square, cor. Broadway and 15th St., N. Y. 








DRESS STA made cemented together with gutta 
K percha, with a triple silesia cap cement- 


> ed to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through or rust. BG See 
name “Perfection” stamped oneach, Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples, 







S55 12 ps SESE Lipe ees 2 = SSS = LAY 


THE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 














go per cent. of the 


WHEN YOU MAKE entire output of 


something that is in demand in every household, your goods 
must be A-1 and beyond comparison. That’s just what we 
claim for the ‘* Hartman’? Wire Mats.” They combine all the 
good points, and are without any known bad qualities. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; Binge A St., Che- 
cago; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."’ 
Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 


- 


; *HARTMAN FLEXIBLE" 





“se 





Decoration 


Stephen Brainerd Lawrence, 
decorative architect (late 
with C. H. George & Co.), 
offers his assistance in deco- 


ration, and solicits corres- 


pondence from persons hav- 
ing interiors to furnish or 
decorate. His favorable con- 
nections, knowledge of de- 
sign, color, and style, are a 
guarantee of the success of 
any commission intrusted to 
him. For terms and other 
information, address 43 East 
21st Street, New York. Of- 
fice hours, Io to I. » 













Kt) 
1847 Rocens Bros. xn.@ 


**XII"’ on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Spoons and Forks means they are plated three 
times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
wear as shown above, addin Re payee nt 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, AGO. GAN FRA LONDON. PARIS 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


Sree AX ESSERE 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
-and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
weader planning to visit the locality described. 
Barbados, West Indies. 

Surroundings. 4 pages. 
Excursion to California. 

Produce Dealers. 


Marine Hotel and 


Eastern Fruit and 
A Magnificent Tour of 


Thirty-two Days. 32 pages. 
Fort Payne, Alabama, A Description of. 52 
pages, illustrated. 


«Gaze’s Tourist Gazette. Fall 
Number, 1891. 

Heart of the Rockies. 200 pages, illustrated. 

Lakewood, N. J., A Description of. Also 
Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Scottish Highlands, England, Ireland, Paris, 
and the Continent, via Anchor Line Routes. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

“Tour, Programme of the Second Mexican, via 
the “‘Scenic Route.” Organized and con- 
ducted throughout by the Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
D.D. 28 pages. 

Tour, Programme of Gaze’s Oriental. Visiting 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, etc. 8 pages. 

“Tour, A Christmas Holiday, to Washington 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 24 pages. 
‘Tour, A Christmas Holiday Pleasure, to Old 
Point Comfort over the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Valleys of the Great Salt Lake: Describing 
the Garden of Utah and the Two Great 
Cities of Salt Lake and Ogden. 56 pages, 
illustrated. 


36 pages. 


‘California : 


Along the Pacific Coast 





CALIFORNIA 





Pamphlets Concerning the Resorts of the State 


California, Comparative Climatic Map of. 

Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. 
44 pages, illustrated and map. 

East Pasadena, Cal. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Monterey, Cal. 40 pages, illustrated. 

Resources, Growth, and Prospects of Los Ange- 


les, Cal. 60 pages, illustrated. 
Riverside, Cal. Among the Orange Groves. 56 
pages. 


San Diego County and Coronado Beach. 40 
pages, illustrated. 

Southern California, its Attractions and Advan- 
tages. A new map; 22 pages. 


Santa Fe Route, Atlas of the. 
Shasta. 


Santa Cruz, Cal.: 
illustrated. 


A City of Homes. 20 pages , 


San Francisco, Cal. 68 pages, illustrated. 

San Jose, Cal., and its Environments. 

Southern California. Pomona Illustrated 
Described. 56 pages. 


and 


Southern California, Profits of Orange Culture 
in. 32 pages. 
Tours. Eight Trips Across the Continent. A 





Winter in California. 


The Recreation Department will send promptly on request any of the 


above pamphlets, or the circular 


of any hotel in California, free by 


mail, and time-tables of the roads you would use from your home to 


reach the State. 


Don’t hesitate to write for what you want to 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 








WINTER HOMES 





North Carolina 





PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 
United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 
Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, [llus- 
trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


WINTER HOMES 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
fine spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two lines 

«of street cars pass the door. Bath Houres within a block 
ef house. Steetly fire cas. S. 

OOD & B.D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 




















California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 





Located_on bluff overlooking Beach, Monterey 
Bay. and Ocean, with view of £ s a— mountains. 
¢ oniy first-class hotel in Santa Headquarters 


for all Complete, Within six miles’ cant to the famous big 
‘trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for i 
aes souvenir ~ free os iculars on fh 
on. Special rates to parties. 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 


“A UNIQUE CORNER ~ael THE EARTH” 


jest published, a be be cont. postpad Bako SHORE NEDO. to 


CORONADO B 
Florida 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


ae 3.50 per day. The only first-class hotel in the 
«er. ; DOUG PASS. Proprieter. 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fila. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 
thouse of an established reputation. Always kept up to a 
thigh standard in all ofits appointments. Rates $2.50 per 
«day and upwards. S. H. PECK, Prop. 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONY. ELLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 to $3 seer ay " bg BHA BRS 

















the week. 
prietors. 


% Good family table and home comforts 








Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF 


A delighiful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina 37 miles from Asheville. 
pine-clad mountains and sparklin sireams; 
THE BEST OF FA 
3k. Cathet in he Pood 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French B 


in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by 
freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble poo 





River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


AMERICA 


A A aetna 


spot of 9 
‘AND WINTER CLIMATE: 
Cures Rheumatism, 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in ail appointments. Table and service unexcelled. plcvator 
a Rea Se for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. 


etc 
professional attention. 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and 


ent equip} 
R.&D.R 


with therapeutic oe Ag cpaenge. electricity, 
Health for the invalid, ie jor the overworked, amusement for the pleapane-cseher. 


vator, gas rs gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 


and drives, good li: , lawn tennis, 
mn ves. & od very wn i 
ullman 


through to our door without change. Address 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 








Florida Georgia 
ACM HOT 
European plan. 1 ~~ West Bay ane a Ee H EM [ARS H. ALL 


Florida. P Neatly kept rooms, fifty conte ¥ to one iy 
day. Good dining-room connected. A. BURT. 


European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 





THE EVERETT 


Largest and fnew hotel in Jacksonville, Florida. Ac- 
commodations for 600 guests. Located within easy dis- 
tance of all stations and steamer | eh 

ms en suite with bath, and two = ndred rooms at $3 
oar day and upwards. Special Erecey. rates to families. 
R & BAKER. 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Forsyth Street between, L~ e and Gy, All modern 
improvements. Help se from White oe 


resorts. ’Bus meets all on Rates $2 to 
Special rates by the week. ow Ww. Wiig ith” 


HE BARCELONA 
stine, 











FLorida 
E. HASSELTINE. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of ane om if encatence. A careful and lib- 
s y first-class in every respect. 
D. TYLER, Proprietor. 





eral unnegement an 
Sixth season. Cc. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 
esutiteliy located | ae Lake Osceola. Near the post- 





office epot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable. For 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 





THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, (a. 


Foemerly the Clarendon, now ts) weet and home- 
MRS. B. F . COCHRAN. 


North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Open out the year. Elovesion 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, att — m: nt scenery ; heated 
by | and open Tush aulic elevator ; i, slectri¢ 
lights and bells: all ; jtcunts court ; 3 ’ bi 

te b> beautiful drives and first las 

ie — ~~} is loca’ a 
eleven acres, ous. hundred feet above > thd lent of the ~4 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-o! 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive ures, 
matter, apply to 
STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—_The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


ent chansinl rooms, private and public baths, ele- 
tor, ele lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- 
=. venti A Lee plumbing exceptional. Complete in 
its appointments, strict] t-class. Park of 160 acres, 
and ‘adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; 
F e he purest water; the mostlextended views ; the Health- 
in America. Southern exposure. 
= beautifully Hupirated pamphlet. 
ALTER C. BROWNING, Manager. 


THE SWANNANOA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Ni and liberal management, 
hey and Maral meeepeyetet, rhsroeely oTetnend oly 
jae as d water, and other modern 
doors every 15 minutes. 

















py Rete FN gy ES 
i medium-priced, al th we ea anes ans 
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WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pennsylvania 





Terms exceptionally low for first-class accommodations—$10.00 to $25.00 per week. Circulars and illustrated catalogue sent free. 
**Outlines of a Common-Sense System,’’ 25 cents; ‘‘ Recent Important Discoveries,” 20 cents. 


Nutritive Cure,’ price 25 cents; 





Wernersville Station Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad; midway between 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. Eigh- 
teen trains daily stop at this station, 
bringing us within two hours of Phila- 
delphia and a few minutes beyond four 
hours from New York. 


The farthest South 

The mildest climate 

The driest and purest air 
The most beautiful location 


of any Sanitarium in America. Pos- 


sesses all the elements of 


A Great Winter Resort 


The buildings are 300 feet long; five 
stories high; heated by steam and open 
grates ; admirably adapted to the wants 
of invalids for the winter. Hydraulic 
elevator; electric bells; excellent table; 
skillful physicians of more than thirty 
years’ experience with sanitarium meth- 
ods; experienced surgeon and gyne- 


cologist. Baths of all kinds; massage; 
electricity; Swedish movements; hy- 
gienic dietary. 

Send for 


Address, for full information, ROBERT WALTER, M.D., as above. 





North Carolina 


New Jersey 


Tennessee 





ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Director. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An Soman and refined home, with per hygenic ap- 
fomefenent and every modern improvement of a first. 
pores es) aAgzS intended e He LUNGS AND 
tie Simatic, Bree Hedrepatinns and sui 
in the individual case. 


as re 
and ion poh A and prevention of relapses, the 
bm of all management. . VON D. 











Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
¢ the city, offer Wen nye advantages to famili ies or 
‘ourists. A special teature of these Hotels is the on 
Photedinner: ’ with wine, which is se ab pede my a Ato & 
price ae .oo. For descriptive ye pamphiet apply to e Chris. 
Manager. 





tian Union, 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont ("Baltimore 


A most charming spot to spend the winter, A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, pveriooking the Cy of Balti- 
more and Chesa my Bay. Healthiest patos of eating in 
the world. Send for descriptive p ion 
Department of Christian Union or 

WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 








New Jersey 


Clifton Cottage 


Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street 


Steam Heat; Open Fires; Sun Gallery. 
MISS A. E. ODGERS, 
LAKEWOOD, - - New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 

In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
Pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 











AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 
-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
New, t-class. Electric lichts. **artesian water. AZ 
the year. 





New York 


A WINTER SANITARIUM. The Glen 
Springs, Watkins, N.Y. All the most approved 
thera; eutic appliances and modern improvements. Valu- 
able Mineral Springs. Salt and Iron yo Pine Forests. 
Glass arium, steam heated, 250 feet long. Cuisine un- 
surpassed, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

WM. E. LEFFIN ELL, Manager. 








Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newlydecorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 








Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and balmy; water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all ‘modern and needfu appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 





South Carolina 





Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ppeutc Bare’ Ni Pravetor. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 


Drainage, ure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. a ame Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, reeill Courts, etc. Livery. Hotel groun 


embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever fore. 

e hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
belong toa modern first-class hotel. 

General ticket oe in hg hotel, and SON Prop. checked to 


destination. 
Charleston, 8. Cc. 








“THREE OAKS” °. 


OUR HOME in Johnson City, Tenn., latitude 

6° 20’; elevation 1,650 feet. Rivaling Asheville, N. 
in healthfulness and'scenery. For rent, furnished, for one 
year, with privilege of two years. House finished about 
three years ago; eight rooms and two out-rooms for serv- 
ants; two gardens and a truck patch, about an acre; pas- 
ture lot; fine grapes, strawberries, bearing fruit trees. 

A fine resort for a family wishing to escape the rigors of 
a Northern winter and the sultriness of a Northern sum- 
mer. House one square from a Car Line. 

dress J. S. WILSON, 





Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 








Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few yards from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a bzautiful sandy tok. washed by the waters of 
hempente Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
equable climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort. 
unsurpassed in healthfulvess and general attraction, It 
is the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort xury. and refine nent 
pervades the place. Dress parade, artillery practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the fort. ns for pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open tes; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. Wows » ane comfortable. 
GEO. OKER, Owner and Prop. 


IRGINIA.—THE NEW BRCHANGE AND 
BALLARD HOTELS 

Accommodate 600 guests, These leading historica 
hotels of the capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted - remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied wean 

CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 











Wisconsin 





Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 
Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. New modern build- 
ing, with elevator, gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 
ing. Elegantly furni shed, pee. electricity, massage, 
etc. Skilled attendants. Tab liberal. Artesian 
water. For illustrated circular, andre ess 

A. PENNOVER, M.D., 


Manager. 
References in all parts of the United States. 
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WINTER HOMES 


Austria 








European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL ; 4 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excrrsions made. 
— po nates care if Souiees. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. . 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


TOURS 


RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A WINTER 


IN 


CALIFORNIA 


Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains, including Palace 
Sleeping and Dining Cars, will leave New York 
for Ca:iforria as follows: 

January 12. Via New Orleans and E! Paso. 

January 14. Via Chicago and Santa Fe. 

February 2. Via New Orleans and El Paso. 

February 11. Via Chicago and Santa Fe. 

February 24. Via New Orleans and El Paso (Mardi 
Gras Trip). 

March 10. Via Chicago and Santa Fe. 

The tickets cover Every Expense of Travel both 
ways, and allow entire freedom while on the Pacific Coast. 
They may be used returning on Any Regular Train 
uutil July, 1892, with a Choice of Four Different 
Routes, or with any one of Nine Returning Parties 
under Special Escort. 











Excursions to Mexico and California. 
uary 12 and cepreaey 2. 

Excursion to Mexico, not Including Califor- 
nia. February 24. 

The Sandwich Islands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco, February 4 for the Sandwich Islands and 
the Great Volcano of Kilauea. 


Jan- 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


257 Broadway, - New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“TOURS 
California and 
Mexico 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANU- 
ARY 13th, FEBRUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, 
APRIL acth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 
toth, 1892. 

FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 

Most Superbly Appointed Tours ever offered 
Limits ad- 


EXCURSION TICKETS 3352 


the wishes of Tourists, including ALL TRAV- 
ELING EXPENSES, will be sold at the most 
liberal rates. 





with Return 


For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all informa- 
tion, apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 
849 Broadway. New York, or 233 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 


Gen’l Passenger Agent. 





General Manager. 
To NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA, 


zm W. and CALIFORNIA 
Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet S'eeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars leave New 
York daily at 5:00 p.M_ for New Orleans via Penn- 
sylvauia _K. R. and the Shenandoah Valley Route, via 
—— Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, Meniian, arriving at New Orleans 
2:50 P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for San] Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars and 
day coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 








This is_ pre-eminently the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and to Califernia and to New Orleans. The only line 
with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or Har- 
risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Memphis 


For further information address Agents Norfol 
Western R_R., 290 Washington St., Boston; 303 Broad- 
way, New York;1 4 Wash 


nsylyania Ave., 


Pen ington, 
D. C., or W. B. Bevi 4 G. P. A., Roanoke, Va. —_ 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 


_To meet the demand of the American peblic for some 
direct and expeditions means of reaching the shores of the 
MEDITERRANE during the FALL and WIN- 
TER months by steamers of the same standard of speed, 
comfort, excellence of service, and cuisine that marks the 
Express service of the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
$..S. CO. between New York, Southampton, and Bremen, 
this Company have decided to dispatch two of their well- 
known Express steamers from NEW YORK toGENOA, 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA, of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power, have been designated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW YORK tor GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular intervals : 

FULDA, J ‘eb. 6, March 12. 
WERRA, ie. 23, Feb. 27, April 2. 

The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 
press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveler can reach ITALY and the shores of the 
Mediterranean by this route during the Fall and Winter 
months, without braving the Northern latitudes of the 
ATLANTIC, without crossing the Channel, and without 
tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the traveler can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO 
or any other health resort on the RIVIERA 
points in ITALY, ina Comparatively short time by rail. 

Travelers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PAN, and TRALIA make connection at 
GENO-rwith the fine NORDDFEUTSCHER LLOYD 
IMPERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that 
port on their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and 
AUSTRALIA, 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in ITALY 
or in Southern France to_return to ERICA by the 
same route in the early Spring from GENOA, thus en- 
ym | avoiding the rigorous climate of Northern latitudes. 

Pply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green 





Egypt, the Nile to the 
first Cataract, the Holy 
Land, Sicily, and Italy. 


A small family party; an exceptional opportunity 
for ladies wishing to make this grand tour; an expe- 
rienced conductor; from New York to Genoa per 
Werra of the North German Lloyd line, Jan. 23; 
three months; first class in every respect. Inquiries 
solicited. Address 


Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, 
Post-Office Box 388, LOWELL, Mass. 





HOLIDAY TOURS 


WIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Washington, D. C., 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Monday, December 28, 1891 


Returning from Washington December 30, and from Old 
‘oint Comfort December 31, 1891. 


$12.50 to Washington 

$18.00 to Old Point Comfort 
And return, INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. 

Rate for Washington tour, exclusive of meals en route, $11. 


TICKETS good going only on Special Train on above dates 


For itineraries of these tours, as well as the tours to Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Florida, and Old Point Comfort, apply to 
Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, 


New York. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent. 


rnomas MEXICAN TOUR 


The party will leave New York Jan. 27th and offers 
several unique features not found in any other trip; over 
1,000 miles of new ground inte the heart of the tropi 
returning via Florida. Side trips to California aud 











Address Kev. C. F. Thomas, D.D., 1606 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia. 


HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 
Sails February 6 and March 9, 1892. 
Programmes for European Excursions 1892 now ready. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy, $380. Send for ** Tourist 
azette.’”’ Best ticketing facilities. Choicest ocean berths 
by all lines at lowest rates. 
Reference, by permission, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 














Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min= 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. 3. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P. and T. A. 














BEST &CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 





Our Creeping Aprons 


Are appreciated by all mothers who have 
given them a trial, as they afford Sprotection 
from soiling and wear and tear of Babies’ 
clothes. 


Made of fine gingham—embroidered edge on 
neck and sleeves—Price $1.25 by mail, postage 
paid, 8 cents extra. 


We call our establishment the “‘Liliputian 
Bazaar,’”’ because it is devoted exclusively to 
the outfitting of young people with everything 
from Hats to Shoes, not Babies and small child- 
ren only—we include Youth’s and Misses’ sizes 
up to 18 years. 

Weare prepared to offer unusual advantages 
to buyers of these goods, and give mail orders 
special care. Illustrations and full descrip- 
tions of the latest styles for Boys, Girls and 
Babies furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Pe-sian, Afghan,Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





Great Holiday Sale 
of Dress Goods 


From now until Christmas we 
shall offer remarkable walues in 
the various sections of our Dress 
Goods Department, 

Foreign Novelties in 6and 7 yard 
lengths, Camel’s Hair, Crepe and 
Chevron effects, at half former 
prices. 

Paris Robes, all imported fabrics, 
trimmings complete, $5.50, $7.50, 
$10.00, $12.50, and $15.00 each, in 
neat boxes—a useful and appro- 
priate holiday gift. 

Dress Patterns of Plaids, Checks, 
and Plain Serges, $2.50 and $2.70 
each. 

Dress Patterns of 50 inch, all- 
wool Diagonal Cheviot, $4.50 each. 

Dress Patterns of Bedford Cord, 
Wool Henrietta, Fine Serge, Cash- 
mere, etc., from $4.50 to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK 





ATERIALS for Cro- 
chet Scarf jike Se illus- 
tration: 3 spoo! rain 
Armstrong’ 's TCrochet Silk and 
a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
can be made with two balls 
by ok «ol it a trifl 
than the ions call for. 
Other articles for he al this 
silk is specially adapted are; 
Tidies, Umbrella 
Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 

Full directions ier crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stam, 

ies, ox your storekeeper 
for Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Coochat Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance 0} r manufac. 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 











The finest quai may of Bells al Churches, 
Chimes, Sc te. ty ly aca 
Write for Catal 


UC oh 
THE VAN DUZEN & Tire tO OUR ERY 0. 


FURS 


1891—-SEASON— 1892 
Latest and Exclusive Styles 





CAPES, JACKETS, 
WRAPS, ETC. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s COATS, 
GLOVES, CAPS, ETC. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER, 
1r East roth St., - New York 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


- Englist ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 





If you, do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
248 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 














ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHOES 
C.P. Ford & Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. ¥ 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


AN ORGANIST of Peng desires a position. 
peprene. stating salary, No. 529, care Christian 
nion. 


A ‘REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every communit for, securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all Lowy 9 will undertake to make _a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton asi Astor Place. 


EXTRA SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES. 
—By the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 
Finda, delivered at Hawthorne Station for $3 a box (176 
or 200 to a box). Freight to Boston, 58c.; New Yor 








8c. ; other ints in proportion, i. on Christian 
thicn Others LIZZIE METCA 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


so 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cipont and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








Cautirornia, Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 

A few boys will be received on Casa Piedra Ranch, 
in the Ojai Valley, in Southern Comores, and given in- 
struction by an experienced teacher. The aims of the 
place are toward health and_enjoyment ane unselfish, 
manly character, and toward accurate, t thorough, and self- 
reliant habits of thought and study. An object constantly 
in view is to hel: Ip a boy toward the gp <7 way of living a 

e 


happy, useful li —, other her people. CHER OR B., Yale). 
le 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 


comforts. College preparatory. References 1 the Pest, For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD 








Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
I GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve poem and four resident teachers. ted in 
= of the Jeesantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
trom New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MassaAcuusgtTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 





Twenty-five pared for college, scientific 
ool, or business. e advantages of family life com- 
ined wi est mental and physi uildings 


aew, and constructed according to latest oe seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S, GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, 586 Worthington St. 
Nar onesd HALL. Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
: plete College Preparatory course. Advanced courses 
in History and Literature. New term begins peneers 6th. 

Miss D1xon, B.A., Miss Littan Drxon, Principals. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
has room Jan. 1, for fen young men in the industrial de- 
partment, whereby all expenses can pepe 

Send for information at once to J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 
Springfield, Mass, 





New Jersgy, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
tal located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 


Camden, Music a s ear. Ad- 
ga nde MELD PS BOWES Boule 
New Jersey, Trenton. 


HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for boys backward in their studies, Only 
six boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras.» EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 








New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Open Oct. 1. Pre tion for the Columbia and 

H Examinations, Barnard, and other colleges for 

women; number limited; special attention to English, 

elocution, and physical cultures daily instruction and prac- 


ti pesart 
eeTARY B. WHITON’A.B,, and LOIS A. BANGS, 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue ad- 
es Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 
lutely Meee te leauge. Good grounds a athletic sports. 
FRANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF vee bed Dr. EBEN TOURJEE, 
MUSI C¥ LTEN, Director. 
Gives Unequalied tPacitities for {Thorough 
aod LSystemat! netruction | in all departments 
of ayy a pw — etc., at verys reasonable 


able ay for 
Lady Pupiise Sean myortable H for Sel 
Heip offered to Prospective pupils who are seeds an 
talented and — on Surntal —— “no 
ull information_address, Frank . ale 
Gen’! ne Franklin bea Boston, ” 
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AMERICAN 


> Cut Glass 


Stor the table is Perfeetion: 
3. » DocBinges & Sons, New ont, 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, 


= New York 





OPEN 


EV ENINGS— 


OPEN EVENINGS 





Toys! Dolls! Games! 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, TOILET ARTICLES 
Dressing Cases, China and Glassware 


Fancy and Artistic Furniture, Rockers, Chairs, Tables, Children’s 
Chairs, Music Cabinets, Portfolios, &c. 


DIAMOND SOLID GOLD JEWELRY 


Genuine Diamond Pendants, Lace Pins, Rings, 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, Bracelets 


Gold and Silver Watches, Solid Gold Finger Rings 


Necklaces, Opera Glasses (best makes), 
Eyeglasses, Spectacles, Fine Clocks, Bronzes, 
and Ornaments in Bronze and Onyx. 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Men’s Furnishings 


Neckwear, Mufflers, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Gloves, 
Umbrellas, Canes, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, Half Hose, 
Underwear, Cardigan Jackets, Jersey Coats. 


Ladies’ Hosiery 


Underwear, Merino and Muslin, Shoes, Slippers, Rubber 
Boots and Shoes for Ladies and Men. 


Housekeeping and Housefurnishing Goods 


Furs, Fur Garments, Fur Trimmings 





CHINA! CHINA! 


Beautiful Holiday Presents 


English Porcelain Dinner Sets—112 pieces, 
American Porcelain Dinner Sets—1o2 pieces, 
German China Dinner Sets—r11 pieces, ° 
French Limoges China Dinner Sets—149 pieces, 
English Tea Sets—56 pieces—very neds 
American Tea Sets—s6 pieces, 

Fine China Sets—s6 pieces, 


$7.98 
11.98 
19.98 
44-95 
3-45 
4-95 
5-98 
Nice Bisque figures, from 8 cents each to $50.00 pair. 
Handsomely decorated Bohemian Vases, 25 cents each to 
$10.00 pair. 
Glass Baskets, suitable for card receivers or flowers, 25 cents. 


Fine China Cake Trays, Bon Bon Dishes, Fruit 
Bowls, Chocolate Pots, Cabarats, Salad Bowls, 
Cake and Fruit Plates, Lace Plates, Fruit Saucers, 
Olive and Cherry Dishes. 


Transparent China Cuspidors, with good decoration, 43 cents. 

Real Bonn Umbrella Stands (worth $6.00), $4.95. 

Fish Sets—27 pieces—very desirable, $7.98. 

Game Sets—17 pieces—excellent decorations, $7.98. 

Téte-a-Téte Sets, Salad Sets, Ice Cream Sets, Teplitz, Bonn, Carlsbad, 
and other fancy bric-a-brac pieces, from 20 cents to $50.00. 

Lemonade Sets, blue or amber glass, consisting of large pitcher, 4 
dozen tumblers, and silverine tray, 7 5c. 

Solid Brass Piano Lamp, with patent telescope extension, simple 
working arrangement, complete, with chimney shade, holder, and 
24-inch umbrella shade, $5.95. 

Fancy China decorated Cups and Saucers, 500 shapes and designs, 
from 6 cents to $3.00. 


AN IDEA FOR HOUSEKEEPERS | 22r7ctzmss fom cites corr Sotto Rooms, roe 


senting Parlor, Bedroom, and Dining-room, tastily and elegantly. 


Visit Our Carpet Department, Fourth Floor (reached by Elevator). 





OPEN EVENINGS— 


OPEN EVENINGS 





EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 


3112 TO 321 


GRAND STREET 


Six Floors occupied exclusively by us for the sale of MILLINERY, FANCY AND DRESS GOODS, Xc. 
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Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “Zhe only gift is a portion of 
thyself.” — EMERSON. 


ew All the Year 


MO more acceptable gift for 
| Christmas than a year’s 
subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union can be found 
for a friend who does not 
now see it regularly, and 
who is in sympathy with its outlook on 
life. Many responses to our last week’s 
special offer of an annual Subscription 
Certificate, to be used fora gift, have been 
received. There is time to fill many more 
orders before Christmas. 

We offer to send to any present sub- 
scriber, on receipt of $2.50 each, as many 
Subscription Certificates, each good for a 
year’s new subscription to The Christian 
Union, and payable to bearer, as may be 
desired. 

Each Subscription Certificate ordered 
between now and New Year’s will be good 
for a year’s new subscription” beginning 
January 1, and the Christmas number and 
the one following it will be sent‘ without 
additional cost. 

This is a Christmas gift that is new all 
the year; it is a year’s world-history in 
fifty-two chapters. 


$661 


It is very pleasant to make the Christ- 
mas announcement that the appeal made 
in The Christian Union, in the issue of 
November 7, for the Home for Working- 
Girls, to be owned by and under the care 
of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society 
of New York, has borne fruit. We have 
in hand checks and money to the amount 
of $661—more than half of the first thou- 
sand. 

It is hoped to raise five thousand dollars 
for this purpose, and we wish to have it 
in hand by the first of April, that the 
house may be in operation during the 
summer of 1892, and ever after, a perpet- 
ual monument to the love of girls for girls. 
What it will mean to have this shelter and 
rest in times of illness, or when out of 
work, to the girl who is struggling with 
every odd against her except that of the 
desire to work, none but those who know 
the lives of the working-girls of New York 
can appreciate. This house must be near 
enough to New York to be available for 
the girl who never has a vacation on a 
working day. It must be near enough for 
her to leave after working hours Saturday 
night, and get back in time to begin work 
at the usual hour Monday morning. 
Added to this, the railroad expenses must 
be reduced, if possible, to fifty cents for 
the round trip. All these conditions will 
be met by the Society when it purchases 
the house. What we want is the money, 
and we want that money to come from 
girls, and the lovers of girls, and we be- 
lieve that it will come. 






—Mark Twain is in Berlin, where he in- 
tends to remain several months, and pos- 
sibly a year, as he informed a correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati “ Volksblatt.” He 
suffers so much from rheumatism that he 
remained in seclusion for several weeks. 
His three children and his wife and her 
sister are with him, and he has rented a 
house in the western part of the city. It 
is expected that he will write a book on 
Berlin. 














Which—Man or Shirt? 
Has the man grown, or has 
the flannel shrunk? Usually, 
the shirt’s to blame. No, not 
that, either—but the way it’s 
washed. 

Flannels ought to be washed 
with Pearline. If you’re buy- 
ing new ones, start right. 
Have them washed only with 
Pearline (direction on every 
package) and they won't 
shrink. As for the old ones, 
Pearline can’t make them 
any larger, but begin with it 
at once; it will keep them 
from growing smaller. It will 
keep them from the wear of 
the washboard, too. 


As one wash is sufficient 

Dar or er to ruin flannels, great care 
“od should be exercised as to 

the use of the many imitations which are being 
offered by unscrupulous igre or_ peddlers. 
Pearline is never peddled. 314° James Pyle, N.Y. 








COCOA 


“ Chops and to-¢ 
mato sauce are ex-§ 
gllent, my aear' 
Mrs. Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
YAN Hovurten’s 
Cocoa. 

: itis a glorious 





Restorative after 
A. fatiguing jour- 
ney.” 


arn. PICKWICK. 
a PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’S and take 
> no substitute. sgrIfnot obtainable enclose 


, ots. to either VaN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 § 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.., | 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
40 cups will be mailed. Ment this 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors 











to 
7 ee 
‘ ‘AN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 














Moench, 
Constable A Co, 


FUR 
GARMENTS 


Capes, Coats, and Sacques, 
Sable, Seal, Astrakhan, 
Krimmer and Persian Lamb. 
Collarettes, Boas, Mufts. 


TRIMMING FURS 
Feather Boas, 
Fur-Trimmed Garments, 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, 

Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes 


Winter Wraps 
Long Cloaks, Jackets, Capes and 
Mantles 
Opera Wraps 


Fur-Trimmed Jackets ana Cloaks 
Waterproof Garments 


Proadooay L 19th ot. 


New York 





Useful and Appropriate 


Holiday 
Presents 


There can be nothing more desirable than 
a handsome 


Oriental or Fur Rug 


of which we have a large collection in 
a variety of sizes and prices. 


We also offer a large assortment of 


SOFA PILLOWS 
MOORISH SCREENS 
SILK & LACE CURTAINS 


and other Articles suited to this purpose. 


W. &J.Sloane 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts. 
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CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Every Dose Effective. 





Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does corafort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not. 

The way to - get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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MACGEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has cured so many 
cases of 


CONSUMPTION 


and other Pulmonary Diseases. 


SCROFU LA 
ss entirely eradicated from the system br 
its use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labeled 


WAGEE EMULSION CO., Lawrence, Mass. 








Financial 


The ease in the money market over the 
December payments, and the progressive 
ease since then, serves to confirm the po- 
sition taken in this column for the past 
six months, that this year would pass with- 
out disturbance in the money market. 
The conditions for the whole year have all 
tended to establish an easy money mar- 
ket, one of the chief of which was the 
large shrinkage in security values, which 
reduced the demand for funds in the 
loan markets, and another one of which 
was the creation of new currency to the 
extent of $4,500,000 monthly in the shape 
of certificates issued in payment for silver 
bullion; and now, added to these, are the 
gold imports, which figure for about $30,- 
000,000, net, since September 12, the date 
of the first importation. It is plain that, 
with the large promise of a much more 
extensive gold influx during the next three 
months, and with the continued monthly 
creation of currency—with the caution 
that is now felt and is likely to be felt 
by capitalists and brokers with  re- 
gard to increasing their loan lines— 
there is not much opportunity for any 
money stringency whatever. Even in 
passing the test period of January 1, when 
banks have to call loans to an extraordinary 
degree, we shall probably not be incon- 
venienced by any scarcity. The week 
past has witnessed the meeting of Con- 
gress, with the publication of the usual 
reports from the heads of departments. 
The admirable message of the President, 
dealing as it does with questions of revenue 
and finance, has had a very reassuring 
effect. The plain statement of what would 
inevitably be the consequences of the pas- 
sage of a free silver coinage bill clearly indi- 
cates, anew, the disposition he would make 
of such legislation if it ever reached him. 
His careful review of the workings of the 
tariff changes made last year, and the 
unmistakable evidences which he points 
out that a great prosperity is just upon us, 
which is gradually manifesting itself in all 
the leading avenues of domestic commerce, 
manufacture, mining, and in our foreign 
trade, has helped to clear the commercial 
and financial atmosphere. The message 
is wholly free from redundancy, con- 
densed, to the point, and very clear—such 
a message as plain people can read and 
understand. Our space in this column 
forbids any, even brief, summary of it. 

The condition of the Treasury is given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
report, and, contrary to the doleful predic- 
tions that have been made from time to 
time as to the prospective bankruptcy of 
our National Tréasury, the Secretary’s 
management has proved very able, and 
the reserve exhibits a highly satisfactory 
condition, with a surplus of about $140,- 
000,000. 

The railroads continue to exhibit great 
traffic and almost unprecedented earnings ; 
there are only insignificant exceptions to 
this rule. The enormous revenue of the 
New York Central Railway for the month 
of October (over $4,000,000) is something 
marvelous, and unequaled in the history of 
the company. The railways of the Vander- 
bilt systems all give out similar evidences 
of remarkable prosperity. So do the 
the Granger roads, and, indeed, the South- 
western systems make reports of the same 
promising complexion. All this is ¢e//ing 
in the Stock Exchange. Wall Street is 
wearing brighter colors than it has for 
many a day before; prices are strong, 
with a special demand for investments, 





both in bonds and stocks, at advancing 
prices. The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase 
Specie, increase 

gal tender, increase ... 
Deposits, increase 
Reserve, increase 


This leaves the city banks with the very 
large surplus reserve of $15,339,500. 
Over $1,000,000 gold has arrived during 
the week from Europe and Havana. A 
year ago the banks had only $607,075 
surplus reserve. WALL STREET. 


For Nervous Prostration 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. GRAEvES, Northfield, Minn., says: “I 
have used it in cases of nervous prostration, and 
also, in combination with other remedies, in indi- 
gestion, it has proved as satisfactory as could be 


expected. 
FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











Office, 
Company's Building 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


all other claims 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 455,708 82 


* TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394.07 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Si and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 


Sapitel authorized, ..... $4, ¥ 
Surplus snd undivided profits, _'s30/see 67 
us and un ro: « 
Assets, rw reseeek 56 
This Company solicits correspondence about 

all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and magotintes Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Indus 1, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Eeonse its debentures and negotiates mort- 
oans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


t rtgage 0a 1s an igh 

1% Grade. nvestment eourities ° 
jutely safe. Interest payable iu: 

Le een clait and is in the sichest sec 
tion of ¢ Northwest. Write for full in- 

34 formation to Tacoma T'xust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash 
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Facts for Investors to Carefully Consider 


Money placed in your Savings Banks or invested in Eastern Real Estate Morteages gives you only a FOUR or FIVE per cent. income. 

You would like to place it where it would bring you in an income of SEVEN to EIGHT per cent., and where you would be sure of its safety. 
We can so place it for you on TACOMA INSIDE IMPROVED PROPERTY worth two and one-half times the amount of the loan. 

The large Investment Companies and some of the Savings Banks that have your money are sending it out here and making ¢hree or four 


per cent. off of it for themselves. 


Now is the time for you to do this yourself, and get ALL the interest instead of dividing it with wealthy corporations. 

We furnish with each loan a POLICY OF TITLE INSURANCE issued by an Abstract Company of $100,000 paid-up capital, thus guaranteeing a 
perfect title, and also a photograph of the building, so you can see the class of property on which your money is placed. 

We believe that TAcoMA PROPERTY has a solid basis of value, and we would be glad to tell you why we think so if you will correspond with 
us. Some of the wealthiest men in the country and some of the largest corporations place their money here, showing that they believe 
in Tacoma’s stability and future. There is no reason why you should not take the same advantage. 


We invite the fullest investigation of our reliability and of our methods of doing business. 


Send for pamphlet giving full details. 


MAYNARD & MAYNARD, ‘TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES :—Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, New York and San Francisco; Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn.; Des Moines Savings Bank, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Louis McLane, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; Ezra Bowen, Esq., Burlington, N. J.; Albro J. Newton, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lloyd Tevis, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Wm. Alvord, Esq., San Francisco, Cal ; Cel. Geo. H. Mendell, San Francisco, Cal.; Virgil S.. Bogue, Esq., Portland, Oregon. 





“Payable in Gold” 


| are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 
Treat Co. rts 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - _ $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first morepages witn the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
Connecticut Trust » Ex tors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

ANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Texas Loansan Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York Coy: Independent and Christian Union News- 
si atson & Lang. agents Bank of Montreal; 
San Antonidé, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
a a Bootland : The Scottish-American Mortgage 


For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. MG Farwell 


D.D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks, 
D.D.. Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


























$75 pays all expenses for onde trip N. Y. to Florida 
and return—including 500 miles through the State. Boat- 
DF Hunting, Fishing, etc. Send stamp for the Florida 
* Home-Seeker ’’—tells it all. 


O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 


RUPTURE dunt 





K MAILED FREE GEO.R. FULLER ROCHESTER,NY 





MASON, & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. ‘The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable baw J of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 


tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 


and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF E XcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without under-estimating the improvements 
_— by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is sim 


ly impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured bever: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in half-pound tins z Grocers, labelled: hus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 

London, England. 


‘ peer in the following crties 
have been decorated dur- 


ing the past year with WALL 
PAPERS selected from SA M- 
PLES SENT BY MAIL: 


MONTREAL, Ont. 
Hami ton, Ont. 
AvucustTA, Ga. 
Bur.incTon, Vt. 
Houston, Texas. WicminctTon, N. C. 
Datxas, Texas. BripGeEport, Conn. 


Send for Samples. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes_ Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
3 Ai 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in pm 
household. Recommended ani 
for sale by leading ggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury 
Mass. 





Baton Rouges, La. 
ROANOKE, Va, 
Dututn, Minn. 
AustTIn, Pa. 








The 
Daylight 


Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch 
it. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 
chimney and do it 


as quick as a wink. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 
, Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. 











‘Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s “‘ pearl top” or ‘ pearl 
glass.” You will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. - 

You will pay anickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
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Bits of Fun 


Merchant—What kind of cider is that? 
Farmer—Tramp cider. Merchant—What 
do you call it that for? Farmer—It never 
works.—Detroit Free Press. 


One of the greatest mistakes a man can 
make is to sit down ata desk and worry 
himself sick over business and then call it 
a day’s work.— Washington Star. 


Solicitous Spouse—What makes you 
look so worried lately? You're not like 
yourself. Great Lawyer—Well, I’m having 
considerable trouble down town. Spouse 
—Now you must tell me all about it. 
Lawyer—Well, you see, I want to keep 
the office open till five, and the office-boy 
wants to close it at four, and we can’t 
seem to arrange matters.—Boston Cou- 
vier. 


One day a Lie broke out of its inclosure 
and started to travel. And the man who 
owned the premises saw it after it had 
started, and was sorry he had not made the 
Inclosure Lie-tight. So he called his 
swiftest Truth and said: “A Lie has got 
loose and will do much mischief if it is not 
stopped. I want you to go after it and 
bring it back or kill it.” -So the swift 
Truth started out after the Lie. But the 
Lie had one Hour the Start. At the end 
of the first Day the Lie was going Lickety- 
split. The Truth was a long way behind 
it and was getting Tired. It has not yet 
caught up. And never will. xchange. 


There is a delicious story told of an old 
minister of the Church of Scotland, who 
was often obliged to employ assistants 
during the latter part of his life. One of 
these was rather vain of his qualifications 
as a preacher, but affected to be quite em- 
barrassed by any compliment he received 
on that score. On his first appearance, 
after the sermon, the old divine went up to 
the probationer, and was going to shake 
hands with him. Anticipating nothing 
short of high-flown praise, the-young man 
exclaimed, ‘“ My good sir, no compli- 
ments; no compliments, I beg!” “ Na, 
na,” replied the parson, “ nowadays I’m 
glad o’ anybody.”—London Standard. 


A celebrated jurist, who had in his 
make-up not a bit of rhyme but plenty of 
reason, upon being rallied upon his lack of 
jingle, indignantly repelled the insinuation, 
and quoted in triumph the couplet, 

Johnny Ray, 

They say so! 
We were reminded of this as we heard a 
friend speak of the little episode in the W. 
C. T. U. meetings, when Miss Willard, the 
president, was presented with an acre of 
land on Mount Desert, State of Maine, and 
upon receiving the gift thanked the W. C. 
T. U. and the Maine-iacs who were so gen- 
erous. Our friend remarked, “ Miss Wil- 
lard was very happy in her reply, and ex- 
pressed her gratitude to the W. C. T. U. 
and the other /uxatics who su kindly re- 
membered her.” —Congregationalist. 


There is more than one way of making 
a sermon remarkable. The way which the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac chose to make re- 
markable his sermon at the consecration, 
in Philadelphia, two weeks ago, of Dr. 
Nicholson as bishop of the diocese of 
Milwaukee was by beginning with a sen- 
tence of 223 words.—Congregationalist. 


An interesting case, reported by Dr. J. J. Maxfield 
in the October “ Prescription,’ will be found in the 
advertisement of the Buffalo Lithia Water, on the 
third cover page. 








The ‘Derivation of Dollar 

Few persons, says the San Francisco 
“Chronicle,” have. ever troubled them- 
selves to think of the derivation of the 
word dollar. It is from the German thal 
(valley), and came into use in this way 
some three hundred years ago. There is 
alittle silver mining city or district in 
northern Bohemia called Joachimsthal or 
Joachim’s Valley. The reigning Duke of : 
the region authorized this or in the six- Ulsordered dipestionthan. taoet podgle koow. 


teenth century to coin a silver piece which | _ - 5 

was called “ joachimsthaler.” - The word BEECH AM S 
“joachim” was soon dropped and the 

name “ thaler” only retained. The piece Pl LL Family b dd ; 
went into general use in Germany and Mondee son eae | 
also in Denmark, where the orthography ver, Constipation, and 
was changed to “ daler,” whence it came a 
into English, and was adopted by our Of allaru gists. Price 21 cents 8 bow, 
forefathers with some changes in the SEuEShuenateuesneseeeuendl 


spelling. 











4 without resistance; others, though quite as 
sensitive, are slower to protest. The same 
is true as to some organs of our body. 
The stomach will promptly resent 
imposition—the lungs will suffer long 
in silence. The first fact is disagree- 

able; the latter dangerous. 


Beware of Colds. They are 
the recruiting officers for the Silent 
Army. They have an affinity for 
weak people and their weak parts. 
But how shall the cold be kept out, or put out? By means of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compounp OxyGen. No drug. Just en- 
riched and magnetized air. That’s all. What keeps you alive, will 
in an enriched form, make you stronger. Is that reasonable? Yes, 
because it has done it for thousands, and for twenty-two years. 
Write for a book of 200 pages in which patients everywhere 
describe, over their own names and addresses, their symptoms and 
their cure. The book costs nothing but the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


owden Lithia 
Beery fst prove Water 
* FROM: GEORGIA 222" 


R. L. rents GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 


(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 


RuBifoAm, 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from AU Injurious Substances, 
. oe LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Se”, PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


a, SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
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Bulialo Lithia Water 


A Solvent of Stone in the Bladder 


An abbreviated report of a case stated by Dr. J. J. 
Maxfield 





in the October ‘ Prescription,” 


published ‘at Danbury, Conn. 





“A year ago Mr. A., 51 years old, consulted me for a supposed inflamma- 
tion of the bladder. I examined him and readily detected a stone. It was 
large, and was so hard that you could hear the click of the instrument in any 
part of my office. I advised an operation, but he refused to consent, so I 
ordered him to drink one quart of BurrALO LITHIA WATER every day. This 
treatment was kept up for nine months, when it seemed as if the operation 
could no longer be delayed. During the treatment large quantities of the 
débris came away. On the 2oth of June I examined him again, and the stone 
did net seem so large, nor was the click so pronounced.- On the 21st I per- 
formed the operation, and after getting into the bladder grasped the stone and 
found it was like a mass of putty filled with sand. I finally got it all away. 
No part of it was so hard but that it could be crushed with very little effort 
between the fingers. 

“The cut will illustrate better than I could tell how some of the mass 
looked, though a great deal of the finest particles were lost, besides all those 
parts which came away during the treatment of nine months preceding. 

“Tt will be noticed that there were very few large pieces, and these were 
so soft that they would drop to pieces on the slightest provocation. 

“Had I known before I operated, I would not have operated at all, for I 
firmly believe that if I had continued the treatment of BurraLo Liruta 
WATER a few weeks longer the stone would have fallen to pieces. The stone 
was roughened, showing the dissolving action of the water on it. I believe the 
case is unique in every particular, and shows the value of BurrALo LITHIA 
WATER so clearly that I thought it worth repeating. 
pieces saved was two hundred and thirteen grains.” 


The total weight of the 


The identical stone represented in foregoing statement of Dr. 





Maxfield may be seen in window of A. J. Ditman, 





Druggist, Astor House, New York City 





Water, in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 per Case F. 0. B. Here 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. An illustrated 32-page 
pamphlet, giving further information, sent postpaid by 


THOMAS F. GOODE, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


“Here we are Again!”’ 





*“ The light that never was on sca or land’ 


Illumines the holiday sky. 
Its'clear radiance emanates from that 


Choicest of all Xmas Gifts, a 


Hollings Lamp 
With its exquisite shade of dainty device. 
R. Hollings & Co. 
547 Washington Strect, Boston 


Next Adams House. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 








(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


[EWISE @oNGER 


(NEW STORES) 








130 and 132 West 42d St. 





When the winter season has ° 
progressed thus far, Poultry A R evelati On 
and Fresh Meats lose a lit- 
tle of their special attraction, 
and the enterprising house- 
keeper is looking out for the transactions of the Life Insurance Com- 
some pleasing variety. 
For a Winter dinner, say bla ‘lite ; ; 
once a week, a Delicious familiarized the public mind with the magni- 
“Ferris” Ham, Roasted, tude of the beneficent work they have done; 
will provide a most tempting fzéce de 
resistance. 
Insist that your grocer shall furnish you revelation as to what has been done by the 
a plump, round joint, fresh from our capa- greatest of all the Companies, 
cious smoke-houses, weighing 13 pounds 
or more. Have it a little fat also if you : . 
would find it tender and juicy. With for The Mutual Life of New York 
compliments to the Cook, let us suggest 
how it should be handled: 


With a very sharp knife shave off cleanly the hardened sur- IIas received from its Policy- 


face from the face and butt of the Ham. Put it over the fire in holders more than 388 “41° 

cold water and let come to a moderate boil, and keep it steadily Millions 
at this point. A Ham weighing thirteen pounds will need to } 
boil 5 hours. Many cooks serve ham underdone. Remove the holders more than 120 
skin, which will readily peel off when boiled as directed. Have Ifas paid to its Policy-holders 
ready some oven-dried bread or crackers, of which roll fine and f 
sift a teacupful. Break in two eggs and stir well with one tea- more than 304 O 
spoonful of sugar. Use a little wat rif the eggs do not suffi- Has paid for its Policy-hold- 

ciently moisten it. Spread this evenly over the fat and dress onteceaiih 6 
with pepper and spices. Put the Ham in a pan with a wire wah 5 ] 
bottom, or, if that be not at hand, block up the Ham so that And holds invested for its Pol- Dollars 
the flesh shall not rest on the pan. Have the oven hot, and icy-holders more than 150 

send the Ham to the table as 
soon as it is browned. In carv- 


ing, cut in very thin slices. weritt M re re RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
PRY IT? mas | ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beet 


The frequent publication of figures showing 


panies of this country has to some extent 


the following comprehensive statement is a 
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BED 





For twenty-five years the USEFUL 
ei HOLIDAY GIFTS 


standard for purity, fla- 


vor, and wholesomeness. Our stock affords large variety from 
which to select useful Holiday Gifts. 


We call attention to the following: 


I NC oMpa Vd bly f he be Lye naire ‘Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, with 


White and colored bordered fringed Cloths, with 
: Doylies to match. 
Interior and imitation sorts are coarse, of Hemstitched and embroidered Tea Cloths. 


: Center-pieces for the table, Bureau and Sideboard 
disagreeable odor and unpleasant flavor, but Canine, Gee. 


the genuine “LIEBIG COMPANY’S” Fancy Towels, Pillow Shams, Down Coverlets, 


and Sofa Pillows. 


Bearing the authorized Handkerchiefs 


signature of 
Justus von Liebig, Plain, Embroidered, and Initialed, for Children, 
the great chemist, Ladies, and Gentlemen. 


} i oe or ; f A Probably the largest assortment of PURE LINEN 
1as the odor of roast-beet gravy, a fine fia- Ncniiiethdie: intonation. 
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vor, dissolves clearly in water, and assimi- 


lates with the finest and simplest cookery. James McCutcheon & Co. é 


For Delicious, Refreshing Beef Tea THE LINEN STORE , 
For Improved and Economic Cookery 64 and 66 West Twenty-third Street, New York RS” 
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